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There may be... 


cheaper direct colors than the Solophenyl Colors but 
certainly there are none faster-to-light on Cotton and 


Rayon. 


For only the fastest-to-light direct colors are permitted 


to bear the name Solophenyl*. 


Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK—NEW YORE 


Boston * Philadelphia 2 In Great Britain 
Charlotte, N. C. *° Portland, Ore. Ei The Geigy Co., Ltd. 
Chicago + Providence National Buildings 


Toronto Parsonage, Manchester 
— Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 
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Why? Simply because you cut costs 
by using these superior oils in your processing. gai the ale F 
ts becoming more generally = 
Have the economies all on your side, po i aye cbt we ellen 
by having Cyanamid Sulfonated Oils work efficiently, TEXTILE. DD ane 
, : Sulfonated Castor 
dependably to bring you consistently top-quality results. no opOROL L* wattne het ais: 
PARAMUL” 115, Water 
Suing Coubeonte: eat eter ape: 
Remember . . . from source through sulfonation, a aati upteendporerat 
Cyanamid controls the quality. ggg ee the 
; s " @kap. U.S. Pat. OF. 
AMERICAN Cyanam id COMPANY + Srceestuial Chemicals Division 
—  2O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA+> NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
i cages cre “Vea te wes cal Serene OT See, We orgs In anne ins Cercle on catia 
\me in’ Dyvestuff Reporter. Vol. 37, No. 21. October 18, 1948. Publishe every other Monday. Copyright, 1948, by Howes Publishing Co., Inc 
One Madison Ave New York 10, N. Y. Domes Stic subscription, $5.00; Canadian, $6.00. Foreign, $10.00. Entered as second-class matter, Nov. 6, 
919, at the New York. N. 4 } Office. under e act of M } pare 
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do « SEIN job 
on your 
me wool blends 


VISCOSE RAYON 


selected “Chlorantine Colors” 
PLUS the brand new 
CHLORANTINE FAST BLUE BCL 


CHLORANTINE FAST GREY CRL 


Neutral 


Dyeing 
nh 8) 


Colors 
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In all textile operations where fast, thorough cleaning and scouring are important 
factors, Santomerse No. 1 makes a highly important contribution as an economical, 
all-purpose detergent and wetting agent. Not only does it possess unusual clean- 
ing and scouring properties—it has plus values in wetting out, dispersing, emulsi- 
fying and penetrating ... This multiple action gives it wide use in many phases 


of cotton, linen, rayon, silk and nylon processing. , 


The initial action of Santomerse No. 1 is to reduce the surface tension of the water. 
This permits the solution to quickly perform its detersive or cleaning action, by 
forcing its way between soil particles and the surface to which they are attached. 
Particles thus removed from the surface are held in suspension. They cannot be 


re-deposited and are therefore effectively rinsed of and washed away. 


For suggested uses and other details, send for a copy of Application Data Bulle- 
tin No. P-118. Write, or simply return the coupon. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chare 
lotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, 
Santomerse: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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® MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ADP-5 

* Phosphate Division 

- 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 

e Please send me a copy of Application Data Bulletin No. P-118. 

* Name a _Title 

o 

e Company___ _— 

* Address 

+ 

o City . SE 

SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 


PAPER AND LEATHER 


ACID 
of 
DIRECT <> i Y 
BASIC © 
SULPHUR 
VAT COLORS 


A 
SOLUBI -E VAT COLORS 
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NOVA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
147-153 Waverly Place 


New York 14,N. Y. 
WAREHOusEs IN NEW YORK and CHARLOTTE N. C. 
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For Reactions Requiring Chlorotoluene Derivatives 
Hooker tives You Multiple thoice 


Manufacture of chlorotoluene derivatives is natural 
HOOKER RESEARCH PRESENTS 
m-CHLOROBENZOTRIFLUORIDE 


m-chlorotrifluoromethylbenzene rap A se 
( . ) fully selected to be of highest quality. Chlorination 


ae CF3 techniques have been developed over a long period of 


for Hooker. High purity chlorine from the Hooker 


“S” cell is readily available. Raw materials are care- 


Cl years. Hooker combines all these factors to produce 
Molecular Weight ........--++++++-- -+ 180.56 many different high quality chlorotoluene deriva- 
a Be See —56°C : : : , 
eS ee rere 138°C tives. From the dozens of these compounds available, 
Specific Gravity 15.5°C/15.5°C .........4: 1.351 , p : 
Refractive Index n20/D ...............-- 1.446 you should have no difficulty in selecting those that 
The physical and chemical properties of m-chloro- will be best for your reactions—from the standpoint 
benzotrifluoride indicate the possibility of many i 7 
applications as a dye intermediate, chemical in- of ease of handling, yield and cost. 
termediate, solvent and dielectric fluid. : - 
m-chiorobenzotrifluoride is a water white, mo- Listed here are a few of these chlorotoluene deriv- 
bile, aromatic liquid. It is characterized by the tri- atives and their usefulness in organic syntheses. 
fluoromethyl radical which is generally stable to } 
heat, light and to chemical reaction. : : Technical Data Sheets and samples are available 
Hooker m-Chlorobenzotrifluoride is available in i 
experimental quantities. when requested on your business letterhead. Bul- 
Technical Data Sheet No. 364 describes more sd , : . 
completely its physical and chemical properties. letin 320, also available on request, gives more de- 
Please use your company letterhead when re- “boa: sai ee ’ 
questing literature or samples. tailed information on the reactions of Hooker Chlo 


rotoluenes. 


PRODUCT FORMULA DESCRIPTION REACTIONS 
Benzoyl Chloride CsHsCOCl Clear, colorless To introduce benzoyl group into organic com- 
ze liquid pounds. Reacts with alcohol to form esters. To 


form ketones in Friedel-Crafts reactions. Reacts 
with ammonia, amines and benzene. 














Benzyl Alcohol. Tech. CsHsCHsOH Clear, colorless to As a source of benzyl group. For production of 
’ light yellow liquid esters. 

Benzvl Chloride CesHsCHeCl Clear, colorless to Source of benzyl group. In Friedel-Crafts reac- 
F light yellow liquid tions. For production of mixed ethers, esters. Re- 





acts with alcohols, anilines, sodium cyanide, sod- 
ium sulfhydrate, sodium sulfide. 








Methvl Benzoate CsHsCOOCH3 Clear, colorless As a source of benzoyl group. 
F liquid 














Monochlorotoluene CH3Ce6H;Cl Clear, colorless to — Reacts to form chlorobenzyl, chlorobenzal, chloro- 


straw colored liquid. — benzenyl, and chlorobenzoyl compounds. 
A mixture of ortho 
yl and para isomers. 


OTHER HOOKER CHLOROTOLUENE DERIVATIVES 


Benzal Chloride Benzoic Acid Benzoic Anhydride 
Benzoate of Soda__— Benzotrichloride Benzyl Thiocyanate 





From Ahe Fall of Mhe Each 


2 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 8-952 
NEW YORK, N. Y. * WILMINGTON, CALIF. * TACOMA, WASH. 


Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide Paradichlorobenzene Sodium Sulfhydrate Chlorine 
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ULTRAWET 35K 


a 
This latest member of the Ultrawet group was Ultrawet 35K is ideal for either spray or % 
developed especially for drying operations. It drum drying. Available in tank-car and tank- % 
is a slurry, pumpable at ordinary temperatures, truck lots. # 
that contains 35% solids of which a minimum This newest Ultrawet is backed by Atlan- i 
of 90% is active alkyl aryl sulfonate. tic’s research facilities and more than 10 years’ # 
The high active ingredient permits opti- experience in producing quality detergents # 
mum building with phosphates, silicates and and wetting agents, assuring high, uniform % 
coda ash to make heavy-duty cotton detergents. efficiency. 3 
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For samples, further information and quotations, wire or write 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
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Chemical Products Division 


260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Hospital Trust Building, Providence 1, R. |. 

1112 South Boulevard, Charlotte 3, N. C. 

111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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i added to the A. A. T. C. C., as its 
i members — individually and collectively, 


# and of their own free will — contribute 
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We are very proud to be a part of it. 
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ARKANSAS CO@O., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 


0,99, 090,9099 90,9094, 
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Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile and the Tanning Industries for over 40 Years 


Corporate Member of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
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OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 
ON YOUR TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

IN WHICH CAMEL DYES HAVE SERVED 

FOR MORE THAN’ SEVENTY YEARS. 
x *k * 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, INC. « 75 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


1876 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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If you're interested ‘in 


any or all of these oper- 
ating advantages then 


you'll be interested in NO V ALVE STEM LEAKAGE 


GRINNELL - SAUNDERS 
DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


Stainless Steel valves with spe- 
cial diaphragms are handling 
satisfactorily such corrosive 
chemicals as phosphoric, ace- 
tic and chromic acids. 


Rubber lined valves are setting 
new performance records han- 
dling pulp, alum and sulphu- 
ric acids in paper mills. 


Piston-operated valves (left) 
and air motor operated valves 
(right), both glass lined and 
with proper diaphragms, are 
providing remote control in 
plants handling sodium chlor- 
ide, sodium hydroxide, sul- 
phuric acid and fruit juices. 





Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves may eliminate 
valve troubles and cut valve maintenance on your pipe 
lines. Available in any combination of valve bodies and 
linings, diaphragms and operating mechanisms. State 
your requirements or ask for Catalog 2-S on “Grinnell- 
Saunders Diaphragm Valves”. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Providence 1, R. 1. Branch warehouses in principal cities. 
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valves that will give you MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
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Valve Closed 


Bronze valves with socket ends 
(left) and with hose threaded 
end (right), both with special 
white rubber diaphragms, are 
stopping leaks and cutting 
maintenance to the bone in 
breweries handling millions of 
barrels of beer. 


Aluminum body valves with 
rising stems have won enthu- 
siastic approval in bleacher- 
ies handling hydrogen perox- 
ide and other chemicals. 






Standard rubber-lined valves 
are handling highly abrasive 
solutions and slurries. Small 
sizes with quick-operating 
bonnets are widely used on 
compressed air lines to pre- 
vent leakage. 
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ATLAS OMETERS 


recognized testing machines for color fastness, washing and 
shrinking in the textile industry for over a quarter of a century 


. + > 
@:@::: 





= ATLAS 
~~ LAUNDER-OMETER 


The standard laboratory washing machine of the 
A.A.T.C.C. for testing color fastness, staining, shrinking, 
resistance to washing and mechanical action. All factors of 
washing action can be carefully controlled and reproduced 
at any time. 

New Type Control Cabinet located directly behind Pre- 
heating Loading Table now standard equipment on all 
models. All switches, pilot lights, indicating and control 
instruments including a new direct reading dial type ther- 
mometer contained in one cabinet located at a convenient 
height for the operator, 


RESEARCH MODELS—Two new models for research testing have recently been added to the Atlas line of 
standard Launder-Ometers. These units are designed to accommodate larger samples, allowing more accurate 
shrinkage testing, and are available with capacities ranging from 20 pint to 6 half-gallon jars. Both machines 
may be supplied with vari-speed drive units for operation between 15 and 50 r.p.m. 


ATLAS FADE-OMETER 


The recognized standard testing machine for determining the fastness 
to light of dyestuffs and dyed fabrics. Specimens are rotated around the 
Atlas Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc—the closest approach to natural sun- 
light—in masked holders. Temperatures automatically controlled to 
within +3° F. and humidity regulated by a constant water level accord- 
ing to requirements of the test. Operation is completely automatic 
without attention from operator; can be left in continuous opera- 


tion overnight. 


NEW SPECIMEN SUSPENSION — Atlas has recently introduced a 
method of specimen suspension in the Fade-Ometer designed to increase 
the accuracy of tests. New type specimen holders are engaged by a new 
lower ring, in addition to the standard upper ring. This assures vertical 
alignment of all holders and equal distribution of heat and light energy 
for all samples. 

This new holder for specimens can be used with all Model FDA and 
FDA-R Fade-Ometers now in operation. Holders are now supplied in 
dull finish stainless steel. 





Manufacturers of the Twin Arc and the X1A WEATHER-OMETERS 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY (or2 rcs “festing devices fas 
361 West Superior Street Chicago 10, Ill. over a quarter of a century. 
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‘ A Textile Utility 
Product of 
Wide Application 
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An effective Leveling agent — Penetrant — Dispersant and 
ess 
the active Stripping Catalyzer. 
in- 
to Particularly well suited in minute quantities as a 
rd- 
tic retardant for vat dyeing — either in the pigment pad or 
ra- 
reduced methods — as well as for vat stripping. 
la , — 
-_ Another of the A.A.P. range of superior textile auxiliaries. 
ew For detailed information regarding your own particular 
cal 
gy requirements consult our nearest branch. A.A.P. technicians are 
ial always happy to be of service. st PACs 
in 
= 
= 
S 
4 
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a AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ¢ Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
ry. Branches: Boston, Mass. * Providence, R. |. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlotte, N. C. « Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. «© Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. «© Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 








A Storage Type Lixate Rock Salt Dissolver Suitable for a Textile Mill 


















How the Storage Type Lixator Works: 
Rock Salt is emptied from railroad car into 
Lixator. Water feeds automatically to dis- 
solve salt. 1000% saturated brine flowing 





SALT STORAGE HATCHES 


GROUND 
Gaiat 


aaa) 
WATER PIPE 


BRINE 
ONG LiCl am alad 


PARTIAL SECTIONAL ELEVATION 


Storage Type Lixators Cut 
Salt-Handling Costs, 

Assure Spot-Free, Even Dyeing 
for Cannon Mills 


SINCE installing two International, Storage Type Lixators to 
produce brine in volume as the exhausting agent for its dye 
baths, Cannon Mills’ Plant No. 6 has recorded these benetits: 
Important operating savings. 
Virtual elimination of laborious salt handling. 
Elimination of spotty, uneven dyeing due to 
undissolved salt. 
In addition, where operators once had to stir salt into 32 
separate machines, all machines are now supplied with brine 
piped from two interconnected Lixators which are wholly 
automatic in operation, 


An exclusive International development, the Lixator pro- 


eee 
| INIERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, IN« | 
| Dept. ADR-10 Scranton, Pa | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| | would like complete information about the Storage Type | 
| Lixator | 
| Nam | 
| Firm | 
| Streat | 
| City State | 


NIV \MERKICAN 


LIQUID LEVEL . 
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DYESTUFF Ri} 


STERLING "*- "| 


Wie SALT 1°" 






BOX CAR 


downward is completely filtered, then oe 
pumped or gravity-fed, anywhere in your : 
plant. As brine is drawn off, new brine is 
automatically made. 


STERLING 


T 
S ORAGE LIXATOR TANK ROCK SALT 


RAILROAD 
SIDING 


DRY SALT STORAGE ZONE 


\ 


\ 
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} SALT DISSOLUTION ZONE 


SALT FILTRATION ZONE 


THE LIXATE PRINCIPLE 
WATER 


Ce ee bes a THE CORRECT 


SALT DISSOLVES J shieSie)o clr, J RATE OF FLOW 
HERE m i aot pay fc 
a tee oe THE CORRECT 
olf adele fF DEPTH OF BED 
BRINE FILTERS J =) 1). yet 
HERE Ri. phy THE CORRECT 
epapyny. J SIZE OF SALT 


SATURATED FILTERED 
LIXATE BRINE 


duces 100°@ saturated, crystal clear, self filtered brine from 
Sterling Rock Salt. 

With long experience cooperating with the textile indus- 
try, /uternational’s engineers are thoroughly familiar with 
the uses of salt as brine in dyeing machines and vats, and for 
regenerating zeolite water softeners. Free consultation is in- 
vited on the efficient handling of salt as brine in standard 
Lixators, as well as counsel in designing and building Stor- 
age Type Lixators to match any brine needs. 


The attached coupon will receive prompt attention. 
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U.S. Pat. Off. 


THMIX 


for making brine 






INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 


PORTER October 18, 14:8 
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STAPLE PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 
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RED OIL 


Saponified — Low Titre 


STEARIC ACID | 


Saponified — Triple Pressed 


GLYCERINE 


88% Saponification Crude 
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a” sa a 
from AHCO FATTY ACID ESTERS 
pore Low Volatility, Low Acidity, Improved Heat Stability, Mild Odor 

- - Methyl ‘’Cellosolve”’ * Stearate 

idard Butyl “’Cellosolve” *Stearate 

Stor- 


Methyl “’Cellosolve”’ *Oleate 
Buty! Oleate Butyl Stearate 


Ask for Research Bulletin No. 101 
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“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBIC COLOR ano CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


451-453 Washington Street, New York City 





BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE 3.01 ue), Ae). se BASEL, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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MM... than thirty years’ 


experience in the manufacture 
of Dyestuffs, Converted Starches, 
Waterproofing Agents, Sulpho- 
nated Oils, Finishing Compounds, 
Penetrators, Detergents, Bleach- 
ing Agents, Sizing Materials, and . : : 
other Chemical Specialties for 


the Textile and Allied Trades... 
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KELTEX 
REFINED 


ou’re out ahead in fashion’s gay parade 
of colorful prints and pastels when you use 
Keltex, the modern algin thickening agent. 

Keltex promotes sharp, clean-edged print- 
ing; assures true, rich color values. 

In both machine and screen printing 
Keltex gives exact printing paste viscosity 
and superior penetration. Ideally suited to 
the pad pigment method of vat dyeing, it 
effectively prevents migration of colors. 

Keltex is super-refined and rigidly proc- 
essed to give exact, unvarying results. Free 
of grit or other foreign matter. Economical 
and easy to use, it requires only a light wash 
for complete removal. 

Detailed information on its adaptability 
to your particular needs can be secured on KE LTEX ...4 propucr oF 
request. Write to our Technical Service 
Department for the full story. 


COMPANY 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO—6 NEW YORK—5 LOS ANGELES—14 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN—New York 
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KEYSTONE 





HARDESTY 
PRODUCTS 


ARE 





More and more fatty acid users 
are “going over to Hardesty.” It’s 
beceming a sfandard practice be- 
cause Hardesty has such standard 
products — fatty acids of such 
that manufacturers 
know exactly what they’re getting. 


uniformity 


Hardesty’s delivery dates are as 
reliable as their products. When 
Hardesty promises a shipment, it 
arrives on schedule . . . and ready 
to go to work. That means a lof. 
A bad shipment, an inaccurately 
filled order, can cost losses in four 
figures — lost manpower hours 


AV 





and lost customers for end-prod- 
ucts. 


For fatty acids with “pedigrees,” 
join the hundreds of purchasing 
agents who are “going over to 
Hardesty” — W. C. Hardes-y, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. 


Red Oil Glycerine 
White Oleine 
Hydrogenated Fatty Acids 
Animal and Vegetable Distilled 
Fatty Acids 


Stearic Acid 


Stearine Pitch 


, 
R 
S 
| 
| 


Company 


C | FACTORIES: DOVER, 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 


OHIO 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CAN. 
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Methyl Acetoacetate 
Also Commercially Available 
The many possibilities of these esters are ¢ 
shown by these typical industrial reactions. & Reactiy ¢ 
. . n 
Wi 0 
2-C-Op 
ntteton C, 


TMi, a 
CARBIDE and CARBON eh tig iy 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION so re 


«a 
7 C~op 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [qq New York 17, N. Y. b 
| oie oe 
Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: 





‘ wi OTHER ACETOACETATES, SUCH AS ButyL AND Metuyt Amyt Esters. 
merle aod Cortiyn Chomlntin, siete, Tereite can be sup p lied. You are ited to call or write our nearest office for 
-AN sashes, pr bg e ii tio val helpful data on acetoacetic esters. 
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Comeider 


as a dispersing sia 
agent for pigments 
oa i you are interested in the 


delustering of rayon or the filling of cotton 


with pigments. 





For full information on this and other uses of Calgon in the textile 


industry, write for our bulletin “Calgon Data for the Textile Chemist.” 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CALGON UBSIDIARY OF 
HAGAN CORPORATION | 
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nts No other class of dyestuffs has 


the brilliance of shade and the range of colors 
combined with the unsurpassed fastness 


properties of Indanthrenes. 
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wanes 435 HUDSON STREET,NEW YORK 14,NEW YORK 


BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA e CHARLOTTE « PROVIDENCE « CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Bubble Bath nang belched the stuff, know m as 
} ra owit hin fee the re ! 
R ubble-B ath Bradley, , they enter blew UP as ell iar 
\\ ~_ now : Foened nto s ds which ewept th 
Ha id D. ey, the eben “typeet clean it foamed in great 
. reet c leaning Com. ner. meul upon the eurbstones Som 
eht wen and — Bay nS ns of the ! ounds were more that 
heauty treaty nt yesterday, He fo hele 
ped te uld clear tm g im Children ran to the curb and 
ht } f dust, grim and oil, ane ean prant eanipee ie out 
ae oe » flushet etarted slow!) Commissions Bradley! 
Bay) ew and the n \e ppros ngly The Nace nolL wash 
THE GLOBE ANI 
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VAGLONU 


AMERICA’ 
A’S LEADING SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Costs Lés¢ THAN SOAP 
BEES WORE THAN SOAP 


L 
et us show you how much NACCONOL NR 


can s 
ave on your most difficult washing job 
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CONTRIBUTIONS T0 
THE PROGRESS OF 


TEXTILE COLORING 


The development of Aridye® Pigment Colors has proved to 
be one of the most important advances in the art of textile 
printing within the past half century. Introduction of these 

colors late in 1937 made it possible for the first time to produce 
pigment-printed fabrics which will withstand repeated washing or 
laundering without change of shade. 


Aridye Pigment Colors for application by the water-in-oil emulsion 
system have many advantages over conve ‘ntional dyes. They provide 
sharpness of mark, brillianey of shade, excellent all- round fastness, ease and 
economy of operation, no impairment of hand. Aridye Pigment Colors 

as printed are final in shade—permitting defects to be detected and 
corrected immediately and eliminating the necessity for ageing and 
soaping. These are some of the reasons why leading printers are using 
Aridyve Pigment Colors for solving some of their most difficult problems 
and for everyday jobs as well. 


The importance of the pigmented water-in-oil emulsion system is 
indicated by the fact that during the last 10 years it has been 
employed for printing over 2,000,000,000 yards of cotton, 

rayon, and other fabrics. 


Other types of Aridve Pigment Colors have been developed for printing 


and dyeing textiles by the oiJ-in-water emulsion system, the solvent 
dispersion system, and the aqueous dispersion system. 
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Of the various classes of dyes made by the Textile Colors 
Division of Interchemical Corporation, Interchem© Acetate Dyes 
for application to acetate rayon and nylon are the best known. 
Dyers of such fabrics report that with Interchem Acetate Dyes 
they hav e fewer seconds and fewer redyes, 


Because Interchem Acetate Dyes are colloidized during manufacture, 
they disperse rapidly and thoroughly when pasted with warm water. 
leaving no undispersed particles. Therefore the danger of dve specks is 
virtually eliminated. They are suitable for dyeing on jigs or boxes. They 
are useful for producing self shades and compound shades. 


Interchem Acetate Dyes promote level dyeing; give more consistent results 
from dye formulas, thus making possible better color-matching control. 
They have good pile on and do not tar at high temperatures. Many 
Interchem Acetate Dyes are suitable for application and/or 

discharge printing. 


In addition to acetate dyes, seleeted dyes in other classes are produced for 
specific applications, particularly when fastness is a requirement. One of 
the latest additions is the custom-built Interchem Formaldehyde 

Black GDW, a rich, bloomy black which gives perfect white 

discharges on cotton and \ iscose rayon. 


For complete information on these products which have contributed 
greatly to the progress of textile ian, write to: 

Interchemical ¢ ‘orporation— Textile Colors Division, 

Box 357, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


INTERCHEMITEICAL CORPORATION 


TEXTILE COLORS DIVISION, FAIRLAWN, N. J. 


ROCKHILL, S.C. - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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The Complete Line of.25 





REPCOLENE 


\ new multi-purpose synthetic auxil- 
iary. A neutral blend of fatty acid es- 
ters and aromatic sulphonates. It is a 
clear, free flowing, non-jelling liquid, 
an effective wetting and scouring agent 
which also acts as an excellent dye as- 
sistant and levelling agent. Extremely 
stable, its acidity is not affected by 
acids, alkalies, lime, or the salts usually 


found in hard water. 


REPCOLENE K-50 


This new product has a wide field of 
application as a penetrating, scouring, 
wetting, levelling, dispersing and fin- 
ishing agent. Stable in hard water and 
compatible with soap. Has a great soft- 
ening action on animal and vegetable 
fibres. Very economical as it greatly re- 
duces the amount of finishing com- 
pound required in scouring and dyeing 


operations. 


VELVAMINE F-30 


An improved odorless softening and 
finishing agent suitable for all types of 
fabrics. It is particularly suitable for 
heavy calender finish as it maintains a 
soft, silky finish under the stiffening 


action of hot calendering. 


XXVIII 


PERMALENE D EXTRA 


A buffered pine oil soap designed for 


all wet processing. It possesses easy sol- 
ubility, good detergency and free rins- 
ing qualities. It is stable to alkalies, 
rinses out extremly fast, and does not 
oxidize or become rancid. It gives ex- 


cellent results in washing back greiges 


after printing. 


PERMALENE SOL 


A penetrant designed for use on all 
fabrics. It is of great assistance when 
low temperature dyeings are necessary 
and is non-foaming at high speeds. It 
is stable in neutral, alkaline and acid 


solutions. 


VELVAMINE K-90 


This improved product imparts an 
odorless finish which is resistant to 
washing and dry cleaning. A finishing 
and softening agent for all fabrics. 
Ideal when used in conjunction with 
starches, resins, dullers and other fin- 
ishes where colloidal suspension is de- 
sired, and acts as a plasticizer to such 
finishes on the cloth. It has a mini- 


mum effect on light fastness. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


PERMALENE WS 


A white powder soluble in water at 


80° F. Unusually efficient as water 


softener for all wet processing, includ- 


ing dyeing, and washing of prints 


An excellent dye or boil-off activator 


VELVAMINE GF 


A blend of amines and softeners de- 
signed to protect acetate colors from 
gas or fumes fading. It resists removal 
by dry-cleaning and when used on 
mixed fabrics, has a minimum effect on 
the shade and light fastness of the di- 
rect colors. Velvamine GF produces a 
soft, full hand and does not affect the 
appearance of the treated fabrics. 


VAPOLINE 


A carding oil for oiling loose wool or 
shoddy. It has no moisture content ofr 
free fatty acid. Goods treated with this 
product will not yellow or go rancid 
upon prolonged storage. 


PERMA-PAR F 


A cation active softener used in all 
branches of textile processing. Low 
cost per yard has resulted in a broad 
use of this product which produces ex- 
cellent results. Resistant to washing 
and dry-cleaning. 
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PERMA-PAR R 


An improved cation active finish for 


ill types of fabrics. It is odorless and 


when used in the last rinse it imparts a 


soft, spongy, 


mellow hand. It is re- 


sistant to washing and dry cleaning. 


It can be used a softener or plas- 
i 


When used 


ticizer for resin finishes. 


with Urea Formaldehyde resins it pro- 


duces a softer and fuller hand. 
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PERMA-TERGE 


A highly efficient detergent for all 


types of spun rayons, rayon sheers, 
rayon crepes, pigments and bright 
yarns, crepes, taffetas, nylons, acetate 


and acetate blends. 


PERMA-PAR K 


\ two-purpose boil-off compound and 
softener which serves as a prefinish. It 
increases dye solubility and color value. 
print 


Especially recommended for 


goods and as a dyeing agent for hosiery. 


PERMALENE SOL XX 


A penetrant and cleanser designed for 


use on all fabrics, especially tightly 
woven and highly twisted fabrics. It is 
stable in neutral, alkaline and acid solu- 
tions. It is an excellent cleansing agent 
where materials contain graphite, loom 


grease and mineral or vegetable oils. 


PERMA WET 


An alkyl aryl sulphonate type of wet 

ting agent active at high and low tem- 
peratures. It is used for soaking hosiery 
yarn either in skein or on cones, and 
it gives a more even tension in knitting 


hosiery and eliminates snaps in the 


fiber. An excellent wetting and dis- 


persing agent in wool dyeing. 


VAPOLINE EXTRA 


A blend of mineral oil and fatty acid 
amides forming stable emulsions which 
do not cream out or separate. It is an 
ideal lubricant when used in place of 
the usual soluble mineral oils. It has 
proven excellent as a softener in rayon 
processing from the manufacture of 
yarn to the final finishing of the fab- 
rics. It can also be used as a wool lubri 
cant in place of soluble mineral and 
vegetable oils. It remains free rinsing 


even after long periods of storage 


PERMA CARB 


4 concentrated solution of an alky| 
iryl sulphonic acid. It is an excellent 
wetting agent in acid, neutral and al 
kaline solutions and retains its activity 
at all temperatures. This product is not 
precipitated by the calcium or mag- 


nesium salts present in hard water. 


PERMA SET A 


PERMA SET 


1 polyvinyl acetate resin. It requires 


A is a stable emulsion of 


no curing and permanent finishes can 


be obtained by padding and drying 


PERMA-CIDE 


The outstanding mildew-proofing com- 


pound. Comprehensive, comparative 
tests, made by an independent testing 
laboratory, show this product to be 
highly fungistatic, bacteriostatic, bac- 
tericidal and fungicidal. The compound 
is nOn-toxic, non-irritating and is not 
a cutaneous sensitizer. All these prop- 
erties are retained up to 30 washings. 
There are several types of Perma-Cides 
which are suited for specific applica- 


AM-10 type 


was approved by the U. S. Government 


tions. The Perma-Cide 


Q.M. Depot for use on many types of 


Government fabrics 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Lyndhurst °* 


New Jersey 


* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 4 


Southern Representative: DYER S$, MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, North Carolina ie wil 
E. L. LEGG, P. ©. Box 597, Providence, R. 1. 

CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16), R. I. 

CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 68 Pine St., Providence, R. I. 
Colifornio Representative: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 2300 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, California 
Canadian Selling Agents: Carbic Color and Chemical Co., Inc., 56 McNab Street South, Hamillon, Ontario 
roduces eX- | Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Company, 82 Wall St., New York City 
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Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds for 


more effective degumming of pure silk, rayon 
and cotton mixtures. 


Laurel Emulsions and Softeners for better 
quality, better knitability, proper condition- 
ing, proper regain. 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes for softer, smoother 
appearance, greater freedom from snags, 


more wear, 


Laurel Nylon Finishes for speedier proe- 
essing, improved hosiery quality. 


better, more efficient, lower 


cost finishing for your 





Yes, no matter what fiber or combination of 
fibers you are using, you will find there’s a 
Laurel Product that will give you exactly the 
finish you desire. 


For over thirty-nine years Laurel has been 
meeting successfully myriad challenges of 
leading dyers, bleachers and finishers. From 
this reservoir of experience and service has 
come the long line of Laurel processing agents 
to give you better, more efficient processing 
for every dollar you spend. 


Plan now to get the extra benefits Laurel Soaps, Oils 
and Finishes impart to your fibers or fabrics. Ask Laurel 
Technicians for their recommendations on your next 
precessing job. 


/ 
\Z- 


ff 


/_ 
soaps, Ol 


Laurel Olamine, cation active softener 
for exceptionally soft finish on dyed 
rayons. 


Laurel Rayon Oils for faster, softer yarns, 
improved appearance and hand of 
your rayon. 


Laurel Ruxite Coning Oils for superior 
lubrication, greater pliability, fewer 
breaks, higher winding efficiency. 


Laurel Rayon Size for smoother, stronger, 
cleaner, more resilient rayon warps. 


Laurel Textile Oil, a favorite of hundreds of 
customers because of its unusual versatility 
for improved quality and finish of fiber and 
fabric. 


Laurel Wool Oils for maximum lubrication. 


Laurel Wool Scouring Compounds for 
speedier detergent action, clearer, more even 
dyeings, cleaner, softer, loftier wool. 


Laure! Special Finishes, Water Repellents, 
Mildewproofing and Flameproofing Com- 
pounds, 


Is, finishes 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


\ 


WAREHOUSES: X 


Paterson, N. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc 


AMERICAN 


Win. Kl. Bertolel's Fons 
ESTABLISHED 1909 


DY 







OFFICES: 


2601 East Tioga Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
FOR 


WOOL — COTTON — RAYON — ACETATE 
AND MIXED FIBERS 





FACTORY AT ASHLAND. MASSACHUSETTS 


WVANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


109 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


FACTORIES: 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. . NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N J. 

BRANCHES: 

ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. . 675 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. + 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 
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DOROTHY GABRIEL 


Popular photographer's model, 
who posed for this advertise- 
ment says, “It seems quite 
obvious to, me that the more you 
give the more you get. Hosiery 
that has a sheer, smoky, dull 
appearance gets my vote every 


time.”’ 





...and the amount of giving all too frequently determines the amount of getting. So it 1 


with host ry. Added 


what you give as a manufacturer. 


volume, particularly in a competitive market, is largely determined by 


Many of today’s new yarns make it doubly dificult for manufacturers to give hose that has soft, sheer, eye-caressin 
y J J J g j 

dullness. To meet these new yarn problems, Fancourt Chemists, working with a number of the country’s outstanding 
mills, have recently developed many new finishes. These Fanco finishes can improve the appearance of your hosiery, 
by helping you to give more hosiery value. Calling in a Fancourt field man will place this information at your disposal. 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. C. 


Soluing Finishing Problems Since 1904 
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for plain or dischargeable dyeing of acetate yarn 





EASTONE RUBINE R, a distinctive develoy 
ment among rubine dyes, is a straight dyest{iff. 


It can be dyed with equal success at tenfpera- 


tures used for both jig and box work. Lfw color 


percentages for pink dyeings have levélness and 
uniformity of shade. The deep rflbine shades 
have good fastness to crocking. The general 


commercial fastness properties of Rubine R are 


satisfactory for its many refommended uses. 


a Se) ao 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Through painstaking research and formula- 
tion, Eastman laboratories have produced an 
extensive line of dyestuffs for use with cellulose 
acetate fibers, fabrics, and blends. 

For information on Eastman Acetate Dye- 
stuffs and their application to synthetic fibers, 
write to the Tennessee Eastman Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


Kingsport, Tennessee. 


cetate D yestutts 
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The secret of quality azo dyes... 


18. 1948 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston ° Charlotte ° Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland ¢ Detroit * Houston * New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh ¢ Sr. Louis » Syracuse 
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for yarn lubricatioy 


Mexander Smith 


The outstanding character of Alexander Smith carpets 
... responsible for their distinctive sales appeal, soft, 
rich texture and long-wearing qualities .. . is attributed 
in part to the company’s insistence upon FYBROL 1115 
for yarn lubrication. 

FYBROL 1115—the original water-soluble wool fiber 
lubricant-—helps to produce a loftier yarn and contrib- 
utes to cleaner, brighter dyeing. Instantly and com- 


SONNEBORN SERVES 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


WITH A COMPLETE LINE 
OF PROCESSING SPECIALTIES 
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*Reg.—Pats. Pend. 


pletely penetrating the fiber, it gives extra strength and 
elasticity to the yarn for spinning, and helps to hold 
twist. In dyeing and finishing, it saves both soap and 
time. All along the line, mill efficiency is improved. 

So many mills standardize on FYBROL 1115 that you 
would do well to investigate its possibilities for your 
mill or specify its use by your yarn supplier. 

Send today for FYBROL 1115 technical bulletin. 


Dept. D, 


Textile Chemicals Division 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Plant and Laboratories: Nutley, N. J. 
Refineries: Petrolia and Franklin, Pa. 
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™ one of the laboratory's 

mostexciting advances in the field of wool textiles 
a development that overcomes the greatest 
single consumer objection to a more 


extensive use of wool products. SHRINKAGE! 


The Scholler Process is now ready for YOUR 
wool product—to give it the PLUS-VALUE that the 
SCHOLLERIZED washability label assures 

a BUY-APPEAL unexcelled 


by any other single factor 


Write Today For Full Details On 
The Amazing Scholler Wool 
Shrinkage - Control Process 
applied to YOUR product! 
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gp, WASHABLE WOOL 
4FE To TuB « saFE 10 8° 


The Scholler Wool Shrinkage-Control Process’ removes the primary causative 
factor of wool shrinkage — matting and felting . . . retains the inherent resil- 
iency, elasticity, “hand” or feel... stays to knitted or woven size — for the 


life of the fabric! 


Extremely flexible in application, the Scholler Wool Shrinkage -Control Process 
may be utilized in the raw stock, tops, skeins, packages or fabric. 


* U.S. & Foreign Patents Pending 
Manufacturers of Scouring 


Dyeing and Finishing Materials 


COLLINS at WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


IN CANADA SCHOLLER BROTHERS. LTD. ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


“FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
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COTTON + RAYON + COTTON + RAYON + COTTON +» RAYON ( 


ely 
Dyestuff Makers Sines 1859 


WHITES 


NEVER WERE 
THERE WHITER 


COTTON - RAYON + COTTON + RAYON + COTTON + RAYON 


NOAYY * NOLLOD »- NOAYY » NOLIOD » NOAYHY » NOLLOO N¢ 


Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 


® 
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THAN WITH 
TINOPAL BVA 


“Patent Applied For. 


NOAYH * NOLLOD * NOAYU » NOLLOD » NOAWY » NOLLOD 
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Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 


@iy DYESTUFF MAKERS SINCE. 1859 


Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 
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What puts the eye-appeal and sales-appeal 
in synthetic fabrics? Is it just the design? You 
know that’s only half the story. Quite as im- 
portant is the fabric finish—the softness, the 


pleasing hand, the draping qualities. 


Back of every good finish there’s good proc- 
essing — the efficient type of processing you 


can count on with Olate. 


Olate has a well established reputation for 
quick solubility, exceptional detergency, and 
good lubricating properties. Olate rinses from 
fabrics rapidly and thoroughly. Throughout the 
industry this pure, neutral, low titer soap is 

widely used because of its effi- 


ciency, economy, and gentleness. 


Olate can help your plant turn 
out synthetic fabrics which have 
the eye-appeal so closely related 


to sales-appeal. Try it. 
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1948, Heyden Chemical Corporation 


Formaldehyde Solution U.S.P. A clear, colorless liquid of 
the highest purity. For water repellents, glazes, resins, anti- 
mildew agents. For crease-proofing and crush-proofing. 
Shipped in tank cars, drums, carboys, bottles; in tank 
trucks (N.Y. metropolitan area only). 


For dyeing of acid colors: wool treatment for moth-proofing: 
emulsions for impregnating fabrics; as a sour to prevent 
yellowing; acid wash after sulfur coloring and dyeing. Shipped 
in 125 Ib. carboys. 


U.S.P. and Technical Gradés. For the preparation of water 
repellents; production of fast prints on textiles. Shipped in 


200 Ib. bbls.; 100, 50 and 25 Ib. fiber drums. 


Available in a wide variety of compounds for use as solvents 
and intermediates in dye manufacture. 


Technical literature mailed promptly on request. 


EW IEE Iikuemicat corporation 


s 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 20 North Wacker Drive @ PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1700 Walnut Street 
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Benzaldehyde - Benzoates - Benzoic Acid - Benzyl Chloride - Bromides - Chlorinated Aromatics - Chiorobenzenes + Creosotes + Formates 
Formaldehyde + Formic Acid + Glycerophosphates - Guaiacols - Hexamethylenetetramine - M.D. A. (Methylene Disalicylic Acid) 
Paraformaldehyde + Parahydroxybenzoates + Penicillin + Pentaerythritols + Salicylates + Salicylic Acid + Streptomycin 

























Advancing Textiles Through Research 


or is in hearty accord with the convention theme of 
this year’s National Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists at Augusta, Ga. 

Better textiles depend on the close cooperation 
of the technical men of the textile industry and their oppo- 
site numbers in the plants that make the chemicals for 
textile processing. Research in the textile mill must be 
matched by research in the chemical plant. 

Fifteen years ago the first of the many research 
projects supported by the Onyx Oil & Chemical Company 
in principal outside institutions was initiated. Since that 
time the policy of augmenting our own extensive research 
programs with studies in national and recognized re- 
search laboratories has been expanded to include investi- 
gation in many parts of the country. 

We are proud of this record, and expect to 
continue utilizing this plan for the obtaining of significant 
scientific data as well as for the development of new 


products for the textile industry. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


CHEMICALS FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 
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‘CALCOSOL’ BROWN BR PASTE 
A VAT DYE 

FAST TO LIGHT AND WEATHER 
BUILDS UP WELL 


For real chocolate-brown fabric shades having exceptional fastness to 

light and weather, the new Calcosol Brown BR Paste is an improvement 
over most types of vat brown. Used also for tans, it maintains its 
shades well in artificial light, exhibits good level dyeing properties 
and builds ty) well. \ 


Calcosol Brown BR Pette is suitable for package dyeing by the pigment 
method, for piece goods by the pad-jig method, for pad-steam, pad-high- 
temperature and the booster-unit processes. 


Adaptable to cottons, rayons and mixtures of cotton with rayon or wool, 
this unusually fast brown is recommended for sports and rainwear fabrics 
or other textiles subjected to weather exposure or frequent laundering. 


Ask your Calco raprocemtony’ for complete information regarding 
the new Calcosol Brown BR Paste and its wide range of applications. 

*TRADEMARK 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION * AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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FOR 


DEPENDABLE TIME 


... the Naval Observatory at Washington 


is the accepted standard of the nation. 


FOR 


DEPENDABLE LUBRICITY 


... NOPCO 1111 is the accepted standard 
of the Rayon Industry. 


# 
CREPE SOAKING 
OIL AND WARP 
SIZE SOFTENER 





Here are some reasons why NOPCO Titi For full information write for “important 
is preferred by Rayon Throwsters and Points Regarding Rayon Warp Sizing,”’ 
Weavers in America, Canada and other ““NOPCO I1li—Soaking Oil for Rayon Crepe 
countries . . . Yarns.” 


Unsurpassed softness and lubricity . . . ; 
controlled pebble . . . ease of removal NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N.J. 


during boil-off . . . no volatilization in Formerly National Oil Products Company 
drying . .. no oxidation or rancidity. Branches: Boston * Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Calif. 


EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH qi ere 


TRADEMARK 
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...“so we kept trying Mathieson. 


.--“now we're getting more alkali. Mathieson supplied us 
from their expanded output.” 

What’s your need—heavy chemicals for greater production... 
new products...a new plant? Be sure to check with 
Mathieson. Our recent expansions were planned to include 
new customers. If you’re in an area served by Mathieson, 

or will locate in one, we may find ways to 

supply you, too. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 

60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sodo 
bonate 
Sogo A ~ agg roe oom 
stic SOUF+**"CAjorine DIOMSE |g Alkali cts 
Cav Chiorine- -- TH Products- .* “2 Chiorite Pro 


ESTABLISHED 1892 + PLANTS AT NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., SALTVILLE, VA., LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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How many of these Fibers can you Identify? — 





You’re an expert if you guessed all six. No matter 

how many of these fibers you named correctly, 

they‘re all vital to Stein Hall. Each of these fibers It 
and many more are continually under the scrutiny of 

our laboratory technicians. 


uo|AN 4 For 82 years, Stein Hall has serviced the textile in- 
uoYyow 4 dustry by developing the finest products for warp 
HIS @ sizing, printing, and finishing fabrics made from 
these and other fibers. 
1l9°M 3D 
uoHO> g Continuous study...endless testing under expert su- 


pervision in controlled laboratories means a more 
efficient operation in your plant. 


UOADY BSODSIA YW 


Trained salesmen will tell you about Stein Hall tex- 
tile products. Laboratory specialists will back them 
up. For a textile problem, call on Stein Hall. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS, FREE SAMPLES AND CONSULTATION 





> 


“VISIT THE STEIN HALL EXHIBIT AT 285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
THE 27th NATIONAL CONVENTION” 


Branch offices in 16 other cities in the U. S. and Canada 
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ATCO-DRI A Superior Water Repellent ATCO=DRI A Superior Water Repellent ATCO-DRI 


Ou AU ATCO-DRI “/xcated 
FABRICS ¢ OR GARMENTS 


USE THE NEW / arc, "ie 
<9) a Mee Pk, 
co 
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ATCO-DRI TAG 


It Confirms The Quality of Your Fabric or Your Garment 


Get complete details on the ATCO-DRI tag plan NOW! 


If you haven't tried superior ATCO-DRI we'll send you a 


sample for comparison tests at your request. 


Uauntic . 0 
Chemical Co, Inc. mn’ 


MAIN PLANT: CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 


Le la elisa + PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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BUT... 


With a yard of your fabric in the grease 
we are in a position through our 


research laboratory to give you a complete 





d oe : Heri 
etergency analysis. Join our many plan 
customers who are enjoying this service fittis 
that offers you the most economical the 
procedure for scouring your fabrics. es " 

es 
A Watson-Park representative will be glad bias 
to discuss your problems with you, or ; I 

Oo 


if you wish, just mail us the material you er 


WAT 4 re ] N = Pp AR K a & - desire analyzed. equi 


salt 

961 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON, MASS. pri 
FACTORY -LOWELL JUNCTION - MASS. | 

ems 
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“KARBATE” NIPPLES & PLUGS 





“KARBar ” 
E REDUCING sussnes/) 


THREADED BUSH, 


9 'CO9 Naming, Whe 





Get this 16-page booklet on how to select... 


order...and install 


Graphite pipe and fittings! 


Here are all the details you need to 
plan and order “‘Karbate” pipe and 
fittings which will stand up under 
the corrosive action of acids, alkalis, 
and other chemicals . . . regardless of 
the size or complexity of your plant. 
The booklet tells you: 


How to select the proper grade 
of “Karbate” Impervious Graphite 
or “Karbate” Impervious Carbon 
equipment to handle acids, alkalis, 
salts, halides, organi: compounds, or 
mixtures presenting corrosion prob- 
lems. 


October 18. 1948 


How to order “Karbate” brand 
pipe and fittings directly from the 
complete tables fully covering sizes, 
grades, and designs. 


How to install “Karbate” pipe 
and fittings, including instructions 
on machining, cementing, serrating, 
threading, and coupling. 


This booklet is complete. It is prac- 
tical. It is usable. Write for catalog 
section M-8800B, to National Car- 
bon Company, Inc., Dept. AD. 
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Impervious 


The term "Karbate" 
is a registered trade-mark of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


Division Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


These products sold in Canada by 
Canadian National Carbon Co. Ltd., 
Toronto 4, Canada 
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Make Sure You Test Your 
Finish at the Start! —: 
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After Your Fabric Is in the Consumer’s Hands It’s too Late 





Finishes and special treatments are the big news 
in textiles. The new fabrics are wrinkle-resist- 
ant. Or water-repellent. Or shrink-resistant. Or 
fast color. Or washable. Or mildew resistant. 
Or flame-proof. Or a dozen and one other things. 

That’s what their labels say . . . that’s what 
the consumer expects to get! 

To be on the safe side . . . to avoid complaints, 
returns, consumer dissatisfaction . . . finishes 
should be tested before they are labelled . . 
before they are distributed in volume . . . before 
the consumer buys them. Finishes should be 
tested regularly ... during their formulation... 
during their experimental stage . . . after they 


ESTABLISHED 


1880 PHILADELPHIA, PA. + BOSTON, MASS. 
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+ WOONSOCKET, & 


are rated as perfected. They should be tested 
regularly after they are on the market .. . as a 
check . .. as quality insurance . .. as a guarantee 
of continued consumer satisfaction. 

We have the facilities for making every con- 
ceivable type of test on finishes and fabrics . 
as well as a program of quality control of the 
fabric after it has been finished. 

We invite inquiries from chemical manufac- 
turers, mills, dyers and finishers, and converters. 
A letter or telephone call will place at your dis- 
posal one of our technicians to discuss your 
problems and needs. 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


1. + CHICAGO, ILL. 


REPORTER Octot 


» NEW YORK, N.Y. + LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Scouring 


In handling wool . . . cotton. . . or 


silk, the efficiency of your scouring or 





af boiling operations depends mainly on 
te é . 
a the quality of the chemicals you use. 
at Whether your process calls for Trisodium 
i Phosphate, Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate, 
os Sodium Metasilicate, or Sodium Silicate, you 
4.05 a . 
com} can be sure of your selection if you always— 
or sh 
. the , ; : 
0,000 
The 
tion 
was 
sles 
were 
119. 
of 
$4f 
Aqua Ammonia 
a | ci Acetic Acid 
Select Your Basic teiliade ioe 
. , Muriatic Acid 
Textile Chemicals Sulfuric Acid 
Epsom Salt 
f nN Glauber's Salt 
Irom these Sodium Bifluoride 
. , 7 Sodium Bisulfite, Anhydrous 
General Chemical Sodium Hyposulfite 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Products Sodium Silicate 
Disodium Phosphate, Anhydrous 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
oratories BASIC CHEMICALS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 












Photo courtesy of Pepperell Mfg. Co, 


Trisodium Phosphate 
Sodium Sulfide 


Oxalic Acid 
Chrome Alum 
Ferric Sulfate 
(Iron Copperas Nitrate) 
Sodium Sulfite, Anhydrous 


Nitre Cake 
(Sodium Bisulfate) 


Nitric Acid 

Mixed Acid 

Aluminum Sulfate 

Lead Acetate 

Aluminum Chloride, Solution 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham « Boston ° Bridgeport * Buffalo 
Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston ° Kansas City 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) 
Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St.Louis * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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ORATOL L-48 


The problem in the scouring operation is to condition the goods to 
obtain even dyeing and level shades, and a fibre properly prepared 
for later operations. 
The powerful detergency . . . rapid scouring action . . . great rins- 
ability... and effectiveness of Oratol L-48 in neutral, acid, or alkaline 
solutions make it logical to expect cleaner goods better prepared for 
bleaching, dyeing, or printing. This means: 

1. Fewer rejects and redyes 3. Clean, vibrant colors 

2. More level dyeing— 4. Improved hand 

less streakiness 


Other important advantages include more rapid cleansing and rins- 
ing, less water requirement, and a speeding up of production through 
greater latitude of operation. 

Ask our representative for full details on Oratol L-48, or, write 
today for technical data and generous free sample for testing. 


Plants, Branches and Warehouses , af 3 _ ES W Fe C0. 


Plants: Passaic, Carlstadt, N. J.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


Warehouses: Providence, R. 1I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; PASSAIC,N. J. 
Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Greenville, S. C.; 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn, 
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Wallerstein Company plant at => - 
Mariners Harbor, Staten Island, N.Y. 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


WITH HIGHER DE-SIZING TEMPERATURES 


IS AND ALWAYS HAS BEEN— 


HEAT RESISTANT 
RAPID IN DE-SIZING 


LIQUID —— CONVENIENT 


DE-SIZE FASTER AT LOWER COST WITH RAPIDASE 


Technicians available © Write for Booklet _ 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. - 180 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1897 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYESTUFFS 


ANILINE e ALIZARINE e CHROME and ACETATE 
FINE ORGANIC PIGMENTS FOR PRINTING 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


HYDROQUINONE e METOL e PYROGALLIC ACID 


FINE CHEMICALS 
TANNIC ACID « GALLIC ACID 


(v.38... ANRD FECHNICAL GRADES) 


* 
ZINSSER & COMPANY, Ince 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Exclusive Sales Aqents for Pacific Coast: 


BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO., San Francisco, Cal. & BRAUN CORPORATION, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FOR TECHNICAL INFORMATION a 


Write today for free book, 
“Hercules Pie Oils 
the Textile Industry 
HERCULES POWDER COMPAN: 


63 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del 


a 


sa, J 
9696909090045 . 
ovevevevevess , | 
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To The A. A. T. C. C. 


Our congratulations on your many years of 
uninterrupted service in the advancement of the 
science of Textile Wet-Processing. 


BLACKS 


DIRECT ... ACETATE 
FORMALDEHYDE .. . ACID 


EACH CHARACTERIZED BY DISTINCT 
INDIVIDUALITY IN ITS PARTICULAR 
FIELD OF APPLICATION 


STOCKS CARRIED BY DYESTUFF DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL TEXTILE CENTERS 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


OFFICE and FACTORY PATERSON OFFICE 
2701-2733 Boston St., Baltimore, Md. 50 E. 13th Street 
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Destinguished for 
EXCELLENT FASTNESS 
to SUNLIGHT » WASHING 

CROCKING 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
A EW JERSEY 
Southern Representative 


Spartanburg, S. C. 















= is now available in 
quantity. It is an all purpose developer 
for dress goods, lingerie, hosiery, outer- 


wear, knitted and woven piece goods. 


~~> 
- 7 From coast to coast dyers are using 
Hydroxanil to solve their developing 
problems. 

Be sure to get the original Hydroxanil 


developer manufactured only by us. 


*Patent applied for 
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This unique, ultra modern PYREX Heat 
Exchanger is o portoble piece of 
ment through which is pumped the fluids 
to be heoted or cooled, Pe 















gone so for as to have our own special and exclusive Heot 


we 
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Exchanger mace of GLASS. Yes, the magic material known as. Pyrex” 


has replaced metals in Althouse PRECISION Dye-Moking, so that 






metals while in the wet stage. 
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reelings 
FROM YOUR PRESIDENT 





HENRY F. HERRMANN 
National President 


Dear Fellow Members: 


It is a privilege for me to join our 
southern hosts in greeting you on the 
eve of the Augusta National Convention 
of our Association and to wish you a 
most enjoyable and beneficial visit. Con- 
versely I join the ranks of the visitors to 
compliment our southern friends on the 
profuse evidence, which will be all about 
us, of the painstaking planning and com- 
mittee work they undertook to make 
this convention possible. 

The ground work is finished, our sur- 
roundings will be comfortable and beau- 
tiful, the technical program promises to 
be excellent and other convention busi- 
ness will be brief and to the point. The 
ultimate success of this convention is 
now a joint obligation in which visitors 
and hosts share alike. The splendid 
growth of the AATCC in recent years 
followed as a logical sequence the high 
caliber of foregoing conventions. 

We will assemble in open forum be- 


fore our associates of the textile and 
chemical industries on a national scale 
to record our accomplishments and to 
reveal our aspirations. Our scientific 
standing and the success of this con- 
vention will be measured by the yield 
of technical fruits we bear. 


This meeting in Augusta, conducted 
under tri-section sponsorship, is an ex- 
periment to test whether such co-opera- 
tive efforts are practical. If our hopes 
are realized, this procedure will solve 
the problem of how to bring our smaller 
sections into the convention cycle. I am 
firmly of the belief that the efforts which 
sponsoring sections contribute to these 
annual meetings carry with them their 
own reward in solidarity and the cama- 
raderie resulting from soint endeavors. 


Greetings to you all. My best wishes 
for a fruitful and happy meeting. 


H. F. HERRMANN 


President 
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Your Hosts for the 
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THE SOUTHERN SECTIONS: 
PIEDMONT - SOUTH CENTRAL - SOUTHEASTERN 


HE Twenty-Seventh National Conven- 

tion of the AATCC which meets in 
Augusta, Georgia on October 21st, 22nd, 
and 23rd, 1948 will have as its host, not 
one, but three different sections of our 
rapidly growing organization. It seems 
fitting, therefore, that a condensed history 
of the growth of each of the three South- 
ern Sections should be written to acquaint 
the membership with the background of 
the host sections. 

The first Southern group of chemists and 
colorists and those connected with allied 
industries met in Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, on Saturday, October 23rd, 1924 at 
the Imperial Hotel. Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer 
represented the National Council of the 
AATCC and assisted in forming the first 
section of the AATCC south of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. The section thus form- 


A. R. THOMPSON 
Ciba Company, Inc. 


ed was known officially as the Southern 
Section of the AATCC and it included all 
territory south of Washington, D. C. with- 
out any other boundary. The following 
were present at this inaugural meeting: 

Brown Mahon 

John H. Carey 

Peter F. O'Neill 

J. Baynard Smith 

J. Gordon Stott, Jr. 

*A. W. Mungall 

Tom Taylor 

*R. W. Arrington 

*T. Gordon Mungall 

N. R. Vieira 

Harry W. Ormand 

M. T. Johnson 

W. D. Shields 

*W. M. Hunt 

Leslie N. Hood 
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Dr. Charles E. Mullin 

Dr. E. H. Killheffer 

A. R. Thompson 

Charles H. Stone 

H. L. Siever 

*Charles S. Doggett 

George I. Purvis 

John David Hunter 

B. S. Phetteplace 

Joe E. Moore 

T. Edgar White 

Paul Bolen 

Pat L. Sullivan 

*Richard Ackerstrom 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman—Brown Mahon. 
Vice-Chairman—John H. Carey. 
Treasurer—Peter F. O'Neill. 
Secretary—Harry W. Ormand. 


ee 


* Deceased 


Shown below on these pages is a photo taken at the Annual Meeting in Charlotte, N. C., held on December 3 and 4, 1926. The photo was taken 
in front of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club. 
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Sectional Committee—N. R. Vieira. 
H. L. Siever. 

Charles H. Stone. 

A. W. Mungall. 


Meetings were held approximately four 
times a year in different cities, which in- 
cluded Greenville, S. C., Spartanburg, S. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. and Greensboro, N. C., 
due to the distance which separated the 
members in the early years of the South- 
ern Section. Some came from as far off 
points as Chattanooga, Knoxville, Kings- 
port, and other cities in Tennessee, as well 
as from points in Georgia and Alabama. 
It was quite an outstanding event to at- 
tend the quarterly meeting of the South- 
ern Section in those days, and represented 
quite a considerable outlay of time and 
money because the membership included 
many who had to travel all day or over- 
night to attend the meetings. 


The Southern Section continued to 
grow in strength and numbers as well 
as courage. They voted to invite the 
National Annual Meeting to convene 
in Charlotte, N. C. on December 3rd 
and 4th, 1926. A picture of a portion 
of the group shown below was taken 
in front of the Southern Manufac- 
turer's Club which was, at that time, 
diagonally across the street from the Ho- 
tel Charlotte. You will notice a number 
of faces in this group who are still active 
in the affairs of the National Association 
and their respective local sections. You 
will also notice pictures of a few who 
have been called to that land from whose 
bourn no traveller returns. 


The following have served as Chairmen 
of the Southern Section which is now 
known as the Piedmont Section. 


Octobe: 





Brown Mahon ...Oct. 1924—Jan. 1925 
Harold M. Chase. .Jan. 1925—Oct. 1925 
b. S. Bae onc cess 1925 1926 
*Prof. C. S. Doggett 1926 1927 
MH. A. Beenes ..... 1927 1928 
Charles E. Mullin .. 1928 1929 
R. M. Mitchell 1929 1930 
a Be Oe oc ska. 1930 1931 
a ee 1931 1932 
A. R. Thompson, Jr. 1932 1933 
George P. Feindel . 1933 1934 
*Paul F. Haddock. 1934 1935 
Chester L. Eddy 1935 1936 
fe eee 1936 1937 
Dr. R. E. Rupp... 1937 1938 
A. Henry Gaede ... 1938 1939 
Mi. &. Reler ...... 1939 1940 
Louis M. Boyd .... 1940 1941 
tT. W. Coutch, Jr... 1941 1942 
C. Norris Rabold 1942 1943 
Henry B. Dixon 1943 1944 
Sidney M. Cone .. 1944 1945 
Leland G. Atkins . 1945 1946 
Wyss L. Barker 1946 1947 
John B. Neely 1947 1948 
P. E. Seth ..... 1948 1949 
* Deceased. 


Division of the Southern Section 


The great distance which the Tennes- 
see members had to travel to attend the 
meetings in the Carolinas, the increased 
interest in the affairs of the AATCC, and 
the desire to have a section of their own 
was largely responsible for the division 
of the Southern Section into two sep- 
arate sections. Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer, 
who was at that time Vice-President of 
the National Association, met with the 
group in Chattanooga to explain the ob- 
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jectives of the Association and to assist 
in forming the section. This 
section which covered Tennessee, north- 
ern Georgia, and Alabama, was organ- 
ized in Chattanooga, Tennessee, on April 
30, 1927, at the Hotel Patten. The original 
Southern Section was then changed 
to the Piedmont Section. 


Peter O'Neill, a Charter member of the 
AATCC and the first Treasurer of the 
Southern Section was delegated by the 
National Association to promote the for- 
mation of a new section which was to be 
known as the South Central Section. Mr. 
O’Neill served as temporary Chairman 
and was later elected as the first Chair- 
man of the new group. The other of- 
ficers elected to serve with Mr. O’Neill 
were John D. Murray, Vice-Chairman, J. 
Baynard Smith, Secretary, and H. A. 
Rogers, Treasurer. 


new 


The South Central Section at the time 
of its formation had only 43 Senior Mem- 
bers and 6 Junior Members, but what 
they lacked in numbers was more than 
made up in enthusiasm. They showed a 
fifty per cent increase in membership in 
the first four years, after which their 
growing pains resulted in the formation 
of a third section in the South, known as 
the Southeastern Section, which was form- 
ed on January 20th, 1931. The forma- 
tion of the Southeastern Section, which 
drew a large number from the South 
Central Section, reduced the membership 
of the South Central Section to 26, which 
was less members than they had when 
they were formed; however, this did not 
discourage the members of the South 
Central Section for they have now grown 
to a thriving and energetic group of 128 
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members in 1948. The following have 
served as Chairmen of the South Central 
Section: 

P. F. O’Neill 1927-1928 

L. L. Bamberger 1929 

*R. S. Wheeler 1930-1931 

Noel D. White 1932 

*Harold Schroeder  1933-1934-1935 

Walter Hadley 1936 

Nestor Groteluschen 1937-1938 

Fletcher Kibler 1939-1940 

Jack Anderson 1941-1942 

Homer Whelchel 1943 

Frank Meyers 1944-1945 


Clyde Horne 1946 
Jack Anderson 1947 
Dr. Raymond 

Seymour 1948 


Formation of the Southeastern 
Section 


The continued growth of the interest 
in the AATCC in the South was further 
manifested on May 9, 1931, when a small 
group of men met at the Textile School 
of the Georgia School of Technology to 
discuss the formation of a new section 
which soon became known as the South- 
eastern Section. A committee composed 
of C. B. Ordway, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Alabama; M. T. John- 
son, Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
Georgia; C. A. Jones, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia; E. A. Feim- 
ster, Jr., Fairforest Company, Eagle & 
Phenix Division, Columbus, Georgia; 
Wycliffe C. Jackson, Lowell Bleachery, 
South, Griffin, Georgia; W. F. Christman, 
Russell Manufacturing Company, Alex- 
ander City, Alabama, was appointed by 
H. S. Busby of the Textile Department 
of Georgia Tech to investigate a question 
of affiliation with the AATCC or forming 
a new organization of chemists, dyers, 
finishers, salesmen, and others interested 
in the application of dyestuffs and chem- 
icals in the Textile Industry. 

This committee called a meeting on 
June 20th, 1931 at the Ralston Hotel, in 
Columbus, Georgia, at which time a tem- 
porary organization was formed. It was 
decided to affiliate with the AATCC and 
be known as the Southeastern Section 
The following officers were elected: 

E. A. Feimster, Jr. of Fairforest Com- 
pany, Eagle & Phenix Division, Chairman. 

Roddy A. Field, Jr. of the Newnan 
Cotton Mills, Treasurer. 

Charles B. Ordway, Professor of Dye- 
ing & Chemistry at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Secretary. 

No time was lost in getting down to 
the serious purposes of the Association, 
for at their very first meeting, papers 


* Deceased 
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were read by E. P. Davidson, Dupont Com- 
pany, on “Sulfur Dyestuffs”; J. C. Robert- 
son, R&H Chemical Company, “Peroxide 
& Solozone”; D. C. Quern, Buffalo Elec- 
tro Chemical Company, “Peroxide Bleach- 
ing”; and J. W. Ivey, Mathieson Alkali 
Company on “Chlorine Bleaching”. At- 
tendance at the first meeting was 50 
which included 26 guests and 24 mem- 
bers. 

The growth of the Southeastern Section 
was very rapid for by 1937 they had 75 
members, and one year later, under the 
enthusiastic leadership of Chairman Bob 
Philip and Allen Jones, the membership 
was increased to 150, a record growth for 
anv section in that length of time. The 
Southeastern Section frequently has meet- 
ings with attendance as high as 250. The 
following have served as Chairmen of 
the Southeastern Section: 

1931—E. A. Feimster, Jr. 

1932—E. A. Feimster, Jr. 

1933—Charles B. Ordway. 

1934—C. A. Jones. 

1935—C. A. Jones. 

1936—E. A. Feimster, Jr. 

1937—E. A. Feimster, Jr. 

1938—Robert W. Philip. 

1939—Robert W. Philip. 

1940—Perrin N. Collier. 

1941—Perrin N. Collier. 

1942—Robert J. McCamy. 

1943—John P. Harrison. 

1944—Oliver G. Edwards. 

1945—Oliver G. Edwards. 

1946—A. Kempton Haynes. 

1947—-A. Kempton Haynes. 

1948—C, Russell Gill. 

Meetings of the Southeastern Section 
are held in different cities throughout 
their section in order to better serve the 
different members. Quarterly meetings are 
generally held in one of the following 
cities: 

Columbus, Georgia. 

LaGrange, Georgia. 

Macon, Georgia. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

Auburn, Alabama. 

The majority of the meetings are held 
either in Columbus or Atlanta. 


Fraternity of the Southern 
Sections 


The three Southern Sections are truly 
a body of men banded together by com- 
mon interests, and although they have 
their separate groups and officers, and 
meet in different parts of the South, there 
is a noticeable display of unity and pur- 
suit of a common purpose to increase the 
knowledge of the application of dyes and 
chemicals in the Textile Industry, and 
they have helped to encourage, in a 
practical way, research work on chem- 
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ical processes and materials of importance 
to the textile industries, and have estab- 
lished channels for the interchange of 
professional knowledge among their mem- 
bers. Thus, they have carried out the 
true objects of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 

The South has served as host for the 
national meetings in Charlotte, N. C., De- 
cember 4, 1926; Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
December 6, 1930; Greensboro, N. C., De- 
cember 3, 1932; Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
December 7, 1935; Atlanta, Georgia, De- 
cember 2, 1938; Pinehurst, N. C., October 
31, 1941; and again in Augusta, Georgia, 
in October 23, 1948. At all previous Con- 
ventions, one section was considered as 
host for the entire meetings, but in 1948 
all three Southern Sections combine their 
efforts to entertain the National Associa- 
tion in a true exemplification of South- 
ern hospitality. 


Intersectional Contest Papers 

The Southern Sections have participated 
in the Intersectional Contest Papers each 
year, and in 1941, third prize was won 
by the group from the Southeastern Sec- 
tion which presented a paper entitled, 
“Progress Report on Processing and Utili- 
zation of Domestic Flax.” 


War Efforts 

During World War II the Southern 
Sections co-operated with the National 
Association and Government agencies in 
the war effort. Special projects were stud- 
ied by Southern members and the sections 
curtailed their meetings, or restricted 
them to subjects of interest connected 
with the prosecution of the war, and 
many of their members served in the fight- 
ing forces as well as in the technical and 
scientific branches of the Government dur- 
ing the war, and are now returned to 
pursuits of peace. 


National Officers 

The South has furnished the following 
national officers: 

National Presidents 

T. R. Smith—2 years. 

National Vice-Presidents 

H. A. Barnes—1 year. 

A. R. Thompson—6 years. 

T. R. Smith—1 year. 

C. Norris Rabold—1 year. 

The present membership of the three 
Southern Sections are shown below: 


PIEDMONT SECTION 





Senior Mieanbers ......50..2000080: 467 
Juesor BROMINOIS .......- cca cscas 27 
Associate Members ............... 52 
Corporate Members ............ 30 

| Ra Se ORE er Eret 576 


(Concluded on Page P683) 
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C. RUSSELL GILL 
Chairman, Southeastern Section 
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reelings 


FROM THE SOUTHERN SECTIONS 





D. C. NEWMAN 
General Chairman, Convention 
Committee 


HE Piedmont, South Central and 
Southeastern Sections, who are co- 
sponsors of the 1948 National Conven- 
tion of the AATCC, extend greetings to 
all members of our Association and trust 
that a large number have completed plans 
to be with us in Augusta, Georgia on 
October 21, 22 and 23. We are delighted 
to have the privilege of again welcoming 
you and your guests to the South. 
The Chairmen of all Convention Com- 
mittees and their individual members are 





RAYMOND B. SEYMOUR 
Chairman, South Central Section 


exerting every effort to assure a success- 
ful and enjoyable Convention. Excellent 
technical and recreational programs have 
been planned and arrangements are being 
completed for your comfort and pleasure. 


It is our wish that your stay with us 
will be informative and pleasant and 
serve as an aid in “ADVANCING TEX- 
TILES THROUGH RESEARCH.” 


D. C. NEWMAN 


General Convention Chairman 
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JOHN B. NEELY 
Chairman, Piedmont Section 
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PROGRAM 


Augusta National Convention 


Sheraton Bon-Air Hotel, Augusta, Georgia 


October 21-23, 1948 


Thursday, October 21 
9:30 A.M. 
Registration (Lobby) 


9:30 A.M. to 7:00 P.M. 


Exhibits (Green Room) 


9:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. 


National Council Meeting (Ball Room) 


12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon for National and Sectional Officers and Members 
of National Council (Terrace Dining Room—Complimentary) 


12:30 P.M. 


Buffet Luncheon for Registrants (Crystal Room—Tickets 
available at Registration Desk or entrance to Crystal Room) 


2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


Personnel Service (Lobby Floor) 


2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


General Technical Meeting—Cotton Symposium (Ball Room) 
Chairman: Robert W. Philip, Callaway Mills. 





2:30 P.M.—"“Co:ton Plans a Research Program” by Dr. 
Leonard Smith, Director of Utilization Research, National 
Cotton Council of America. 


3:00 P.M.—"Recent Research on Cotton Properties at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory” by Kyle Ward, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 


4:00 P.M.—"“Modern Trends in Piece-Goods Preparation, 
Dyeing and Finishing” by C. Norris Rabold, Erwin Co:ton 
Mills Company. 


5:00 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. 


Annual Business Meeting (Ball Room) 
Presiding: Henry F. Herrmann, President of AATCC. 


7:30 P.M. 

Informal Dinner Honoring Corporate and Charter Members 
(Crystal Room) 

Presiding: Henry F. Herrmann, President of AATCC. 

Welcome: Major General Raymond O. Barton, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Industrial Development Division, Augusta 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Address: Emmett J. Driscoll, Chairman, National Corporate 
Membership Committee of AATCC. 

Olney Medal Presentation to Harold Mason Chase 

“The Medalist, the Scientist” by P. J. Wood, Past President 
of AATCC 


“The Medalist, the Man” by William B. Carroll, Jr. 
Entertainment 


Friday, October 22 


9:30 A.M. 
Registration (Losby) 


9:30 A.M. to 12:00 Noon 
Personnel Service (Lobby Floor) 


9:30 A.M. to 7:00 P.M. 
Exhibits (Green Room) 


9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
Testing and Auxiliaries Group Meeting (Ball Room) 
Chairman: A. J. Kelly, Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


9:30 A.M.—“Some Interesting Applications of pH Meters 
and Spectrophotometers in the Textile and Dye Industry” 
by Elden D. Haller and Marshall H. Odeen, National Tech- 
nical Laboratories. 


10:30 A.M.—“The Effect of Temperature on Finishing 
Compounds” by A. H. Noble, Jr., Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Inc. 


11:15 A.M.—‘A Re-Examination of Wetting Tests” by 
Sidney M. Edelstein, Dexter Chemical Corporation and 
Dr. Carl Z. Draves, General Dyestuff Corporation. 


12:00 M.—“An Evaluation of Soaps and Synthetic Deter- 
gents” by Margaret S. Furry, Verda I. McLendon and Mary 
E. Aler, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Agricultural Research Administration, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture. 


9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
Textile Printing Group Meeting (Hospitality Room) 
Chairman: Raphael E. Rupp, Superintendent, Pacific Mills 


9:30 A.M.—"Textile Printing: Skill or Mystery?” by Elliot 
Broadbent, Assistant Manager, Glenlyon Print Works. 
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10:30 AM.—"Textile Printing Techniques” by Francis S. 
Richardson, Vice-President, Waldrich Company. 

11:30 A.M.—“Requirements of Petroleum Solvents in Pig- 
mented Textile Printing Pastes” by Robert A. Billmeier, 
Socony-Vacuum Laboratories. 

12:00 M.—‘‘Pigmented Emulsions for Textile Printing,” a 
sound movie in color with an introduction ty William B. 
DePass, Vice-President, Interchemical Corporation, Textile 
Colors Division. 

12:30 P.M. 

Barbecue Picnic and Fish Fry (Julian Smith Park) 
2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

Personnel Service (Lobby Floor) 

2:30 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. 

Hosiery Group Meeting (Hospitality Room) 

Chairman: Henry B. Dixon, May, McEwen, Kaiser Co. 

2:30 P.M.—“The Application of Fast Colors on Cotton 
Hosiery” by C. Harrell Asbury, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 

3:30 P.M.—‘The Treatment and Handling of Nylon Hosiery 
to Reduce Snagging During Manufacture” by Alfred J. Olson, 
Phoenix Hosiery Company. 

4:30 P.M.—"Laboratory Evaluation of Sizing Materials for 
Nylon Hosiery Yarns” by Herman B. Goldstein, Warwick 
Chemical Company. 


2:30 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. 

Non-Cellulosic Fibers Group Meeting (Ball Room) 

Chairman: Wyss L. Barker, National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 

2:30 P.M.—“Consumer Problems Created by New Fabrics 
and Finishes” by Lee G. Johnston, American Institute of 
Laundering. 

3:30 P.M.—"Latest Developments in the Dyeing and Finish- 
ing of Synthetic Fibers” by W. G. Helmus, Fair Lawn Finish- 
ing Company. 

4:30 P.M.—“Application of Leuco Esters of Vat Dyestuffs to 


Wool” by Dr. Hans Luttringhaus, General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion. 


5:15 P.M.—"“Low Temperature Properties of Textile Mate 


rials” by Ernest R. Kaswell, Associate Director, Fabric Research 
Laboratories, Inc. 


7:30 P.M. 

Informal Dinner (Crystal Room) 

Presiding: J. Robert Bonnar, Chairman, Research Committee 
of AATCC 


Saturday, October 23 
9:00 A.M. 


Meeting of Executive Committee on Research 


9:30 A.M. 
Registration (Lobby) 


9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
Intersectional Contest (Ball Room) 
Presiding: Patrick J. Kennedy, Chairman, Intersectional 
Contest Committee of AATCC 
Order of presentation by Section 
(Subject to change) 
Mid-West 
Philadelphia 
Northern New England 
New York 
Southeastern 
Western New England 
Piedmont 
South Central 
Rhode Island 


9:30 A.M. to 7:00 P.M 


Exhibits (Green Room) 


12:30 P.M. 
Buffet Luncheon for Registrants (Crystal Room—Tickets 
Available at Registration Desk or entrance to Crystal Room) 


7:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet (Crystal Room) 
Toastmaster: Samuel L. Hayes, Ciba Company, Inc. 
Introduction of Guests 
Intersectional Contest Awards 
Address: Henry F. Herrmann, President of AATCC 
Address: Hugh M. Comer, President of Avondale Mills 





LOUIS A. OLNEY 
President Emeritus 
Chairman, Nat‘onal Publications 
Committee 


Oetober, 18,1948 


JOHN L. DALTON 
National Vice-President 


C. NORRIS RABOLD 
National Vice-President 
Chairman, National Membership and 
Local Sections Committee 
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WILLIAM R. MOORHOUSE 
National Treasurer 
Chairman, National Appropriations 
Committee 


HAROLD C. CHAPIN 
National Secretary 
Chairman, National Constitution and 
Bylaws Committee 


J. ROBERT BONNAR 


Chairman, Executive Committee on 
Research 


EXHIBITS AT THE CONVENTION 


Sheraton Bon-Air Hotel 


HE EXHIBIT COMMITTEE will have on display at the 
National Convention in Augusta, October 21-23, 
pieces of testing apparatus used in the following fields: 


various 


Water Resistance 


This display will consist of a Spray Rating Tester, a Hydro- 
static Pressure Tester and a Rain Tester. The test procedures on 
each of these pieces of equipment will be demonstrated. 


Light Fastness 


The exhibit will include a Fade-Ometer, the standard machine 
for determining light fastness of dyed textiles. Samples and 
charts will be on display. 


Wash Fastness 


A Launder-Ometer for testing color fastness of dyed textiles 
to washing will be in operation as part of the exhibit. Many of 
the results of the present investigation on the importance of 
abrasion in wash fastness evaluation, as well as the various 
types of containers developed and tested during this research, 
will be on display. 

Detergency 


The Detergency Comparator, a machine for the laboratory 
evaluation of detergents which has every indication of being 
able to accurately predict plant performance, will ke in operation. 
Sample pairs of knit tubing, stained with a standard soil, are 
washed under identical conditions and after rinsing and drying 
are compared by means of a reflectometer to rate the efficiency 


of the detergents under test. 
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Flammability 
Equipment for measuring the speed of burning of textiles in 
general but more particularly pile fabrics and lightweight fabrics 
which tend to burn rapidly will be shown. 


Fire Resistance 
Fire resistance testing equipment as well as samples of com- 
mercially treated flame resistant fabrics will be on display. 


Perspiration 
Methods for testing the fastness to perspiration will be demon- 
strated. The new and improved plate method will be on display 


Insect Pest Deterrents 
Equipment for testing the efficiency of insect pest deterrents 
consisting of a life-cycle cabinet in which uniform conditions 
of temperature and humidity are maintained will be on display. 


Crocking 

Three Crockmeters will be on display: the regular standard 
machine, the dual machine and a Shirley type machine, which in 
this case is a regular Crockmeter to which has been attached 
the various features introduced by the Shirley Institute of 
Bradford, England. Color Transference Charts which are used in 
determining the degree of crocking will be shown. 

Members of the Exhibits Committee will be present through- 
out the Convention to explain the equipment on exhibition. It 
is highly recommended that you give close attention to this 
part of the Convention so that you may be more familiar with 
advances that have been made in laboratory testing equipment 
under the sponsorship of the AATCC. 


October 18, 1948 
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EMMETT J. DRISCOLL KENNETH H. BARNARD MILES A. DAHLEN 

Chairman, National Corporate Chairman, National Convention Chairman, National Technical Program 
umittee Membership Committee Committee Committee 
(on 

PAUL J. LUCK HAROLD W. STIEGLER SAMUEL L. HAYES 
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GEN. RAYMOND O. BARTON AATCC Blackstone Studios, New York 

To Welcome Convention at Petes Py tor so y rene . 
Thursday. Night Dinner rincipal speaker at Annual Banquet, 

andard Volume XXIV Saturday Night 
hich in 
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ute of The new 1947-1948 “Technical Manual and Year Book” has been mailed to all members of 
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GENERAL TECHNICAL MEET- 
ING—“COTTON SYMPOSIUM” 


Ballroom, Sheraton Bon Air Hotel 
Thursday, October 21, 1948 
2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


Chairman:—ROBERT W. PHILLIP 
Callaway Mills 
LaGrange, Georgia 


Cotton Plans a Research 
Program 


DR. LEONARD SMITH 
Director of Utilization Research 
National Cotton Council of America 
1406 G Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C 


HE cotton industry has recognized in 

research a key factor contributing to 
increased competition from synthetics. Un- 
able to finance an adequate program by 
private means because of the huge number 
and small size of the induvidual cotton- 
producing units, the industry has turned 
to the federal government as the agency 
which can and should finance such a pro- 
gram. 

Cotton’s research program under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 is 
being planned by outstanding industry 
leaders with the help of technical men 
selected from active cotton research or- 
ganizations. Selection of the problems to 
be investigated is based on: (1) technical 
surveys of cotton-consuming industries; 
(2) careful study of suggestions made by 
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vesen lod al _Augus la 
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outstanding authorities in every field of 
textile research; (3) careful study of each 
of cotton’s major end-use markets, the 
quality advantages and disadvantages of 
cotton and competitors in each and the 
quantity of cotton consumed in each; and 
(4) the scope of present research efforts. 
The program includes both fundamental 
and applied research in reasonable pro- 
portion, and work has been initiated on a 
sufficient number of different problems to 
allow later expansion in keeping with the 
increasing appropriations authorized by 
Congress in successive years. 

A discussion of the approved projects 
appears in the full paper. 


Recent Research on Cotton Prop 
erties at the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory 


KYLE WARD, JR. 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
New Orleans, La. 


HE National Cotton Council recently 

assembled a list of desirable proper- 
ties, the improvement of which would in- 
crease the utilization of cotton. In the 
present paper, examples are given, mostly 
drawn from the research program of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
of research aimed at the improvement of 
some of these properties. Among the prop- 
erties discussed will be draping quality, 
luster, Crease resistance, mildew resistance, 
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onvention 


resistance to weathering, slipperiness and 
resistance to clinging, resistance to chem- 
icals, linting, elasticity, resiliency, flex life, 
tensile strength, absorbency, resistance to 
abrasion, water repellency, resistance to 
fire, and elongation. 


Modern Trends in Piece-Goods 
Preparation, Dyeing and Finish- 
ing 
C. NORRIS RABOLD 


Erwin Cotton Mills Company 
Cooleemee, N. C 


HIS paper proposes to discuss the 

significant developments that have 
taken place in the past year in prepara- 
tion, dyeing and finishing. 

In preparation, most of the new instal- 
lations for the boiling-out and bleaching 
of cotton consist of continuous ranges 
where this operation is carried out in a 
few hours. A recent chemical develop- 
ment indicates an even shorter processing 
time. Today, equipment design is more 
efficient, controls and feeding devices for 
maintaining chemicals at 
strengths, heat recovery and booster heat- 
ing systems aid in lowering operational 
costs and maintaining quality. 

In the dyehouse, continuous dyeing 
systems are widely used especially for 
fast color application. Much chemical 
research on the reactions of vat colors 
at high temperatures has been going on, 
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with much more to be done. A continuous 
titration system, recently announced, may 
prove to be of considerable help in dye 
bath control. 


There is some interest in the continu- 


with fast 


cotton warps 


ous dyeing of 


and several experimental ranges 


colors 


are planned. 
Considerable interest in the stabiliza- 
tion and crush proofing of cottons is be- 
ing displayed. Careful fabric selection is 
necessary as well as controlled applica- 


tion conditions for best results. 


In rayon finishing, improvements in 


tension control are te be noted. Con- 
tinuous preparation and dyeing under rel- 
atively tensionless conditions show addi- 
tional advances as does the drying and 
finishes in air lay and 


curing of resin 


loop dryers. 


TESTING AND AUXILIARIES 
GROUP MEETING 


Ballroom, Sheraton Bon Air Hotel 
Friday, October 22, 1948 
9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 


Chairman:—A. J. KELLY 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Some Interesting Applications of 
pH Meters and Spectrophotomet- 
ers in the Textile and Dye Industry 


ELDEN D. HALLER and MARSHALL H. ODEEN 
National Technical Laboratories, 
South Pasadena, California 


HE paper briefly discusses the gen- 
eral subject of applications of pH 
meters and spectrophotometers in plant 
control and laboratory analysis and re- 
search. Particular examples are discussed 
in detail and data is presented to illus- 
trate the usefulness of the instruments. 


Included is a discussion of some po- 
tential applications of the Flame Spectro- 
photometer in textile and dye work. Also, 
the use of the Spectrophotometer for 
color matching by 


ments is discussed and typical data pre- 


reflectance measure- 


sented. 


The Effect of Temperature on 
Finishing Compounds 


A. H. NOBLE, JR. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


REVIEW of the literature and re- 
cently released information indicates 
that while various finishing compounds 
have been studied individually, no effort 
has been made to provide the technical 
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man in the mill with data on various 


fatty softeners, 


finishing oils, amide 
weighters, etc., which are used in every- 
day practice. relating to yel- 
during age- 
ing, etc., are discussed, and data obtained 
suitable 


be selected for 


Problems 


lowing drying operations, 


is included so that a type of 
finishing compound can 
the job to be done. 
The materials studied were: 
Sulfonated Tallows 
Sulfonated Oils 
Castor 
Teaseed 
Soybean 
Synthetic Olive Oil 
Stearic Acid Softeners 
Cationic and anionic amide softeners 
Weighters 
Urea type 
Sugar 
Simple salts 
Complex salts 
No work was carried out on synthetic 
resins, this being considered as a separ- 


ate phase for future study. 


Variables considered for the work 
were: 

A. Concentration of product. 

B. Temperature. 

C. oil. 

Under temperature effects, samples of 
impregnated cloth were not only air 


dried, but also given direct metal surface 
contact under controlled conditions. Age- 
ing tests were run on all samples at 140° 
F. for fourteen days, the samples being 
kept in air-tight bottles. 

The tabulated results obtained provide 
the finisher with a guide to follow in 
selecting suitable finishing compounds for 


the job under consideration. 


A Re-Examination of Wetting 
Tests ' 


SIDNEY M. EDELSTEIN 
Dexter Chemical Corporation, 819 Edgewater 
Road, New York 59, N. Y 


DR. CARL Z. DRAVES 
Dyestuff Corporation, 435 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


General 


Fo some time, there have been avail- 
able evaluating 
wetting agents for cotton, each of which 


several methods of 


give accurate and reproducible results. 
Errors in the interpretation of the data 
obtained from these methods, however, 


have in many cases given false ideas as 
to the relative efficiencies of wetting agents 
for particular processes. 

Among the more widespread errors of 
interpretation have been: 

(1) The assumption that 
agents are equal in efficiency in one con- 


if wetting 
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centration they will be equal in another 


concentration. 
(2) The 


agents are equal 


assumption that if wetting 


in efficiency with gray 


will also be equal in 


cotton yarn they 


efficiency with gray woven fabric. 


(3) The neglect of the “slope” factor 
in wetting tests. 

Examination of these errors of interpre- 
tation in relation to practical mill results 
has shown that in addition to the official 
method for evaluating wetting agents, sev- 
eral others are required for a complete 
picture of the wetting characteristics of 
a wetting agent. 
wetting tests are proposed 
wetting 


Two new 


and the evaluation of typical 
agents by these methods as well as by the 
official method and by the canvas disc 
method are given. 

The choice of a particular method to 
fit particular practical conditions is dis- 
cussed and suggestions for interpretation 
of data from each of the wetting tests are 


given. 


An Evaluation of Soaps and Syn- 
thetic Detergents 


MARGARET S. FURRY, VERDA L. McLENDON, 
and MARY E. ALER 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. S$. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. <. 


N a sudy of the efficiency of soaps and 
nl detergents for use in the 
home laundering of fabrics, 15 soaps and 
35 synthetic detergents were evaluated for 
their effectiveness in removing soil under 
conditions. The detergents 
chemically and classified 


standardized 
were analyzed 
according to the type of active ingredient 
present. 

The change in light reflectance which 
the detergents produced on laundering 
artificially soiled cotton fabrics was used 
as a measure of their soil-removing ef- 
ficiency. Samples of the test fabric were 
laundered in the Launder-Ometer with 3 
soaps and 5 synthetic detergents, repre- 
sentative of the various classes, at 60° and 
40° C. for 15 minutes in distilled water 
and in water of 150 and 300 ppm. hard- 
ness at 5 different concentrations of the 
detergent as received. The additional de- 
tergents were evaluated at one tempera- 
ture and one concentration in both dis- 
tilled and hard water. One soap was used 
as the standard and all detergents com- 
pared to it. 

Under the conditions of this study, the 
soaps removed considerably more soil at 
60° C. in both distilled and hard water 
than at 40 
of 0.25 percent and above. In the 


C., especially in concentra- 
tions 
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0.25 percent concentration at 60° C. the 
soap used as the standard was 30 percent 
as efficient in water of 300 ppm. hardness 
as in distilled water. 

In general, the synthetic detergents were 
also more effective at 60° than at 40° C. 
and, except for some of the non-ionics, 
they were less effective in distilled water 
than the soans. On the other hand, in hard 
water the reverse was true and at con- 
centrations lower than 0.35 percent the 
synthetic detergents in a majority of cases 
were more effective than the soaps. In the 
300 ppm. water in the 0.25 percent concen- 
tration at 60° C. some of the nonionic 
synthetic detergents removed more than 
twice as much soil from the test fabric as 
the soap used as the standard. 


PRINTING 
MEETING 


Hospitality Room, Sheraton Bon 
Air Hotel 
Friday, October 22, 1948 
9:30 A.M, to 12:30 PM. 


Chairman:—RAPHAEL E. RUPP 
Superintendent, Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, South Carolina 


TEXTILE GROUP 


Textile Printing, Skill or Mystery? 


ELLIOT BROADBENT 
Assistant Manager, Glenlyon Print Works 
Phillipsdale, R. 1. 


LL those connected with the Printing 
Industry are constantly being an- 
noyed by their inability to produce the 
same results day after day with the same 
pattern or same goods. In addition, the ap- 
pearance of such phenomena as caustic 
and damaged doctor blades 
come from nowhere, and happen when 
they choose and disappear without any 
known remedy. Fortunately, it is the 
writer's belief that with very few excep- 
tions all the mysteries involved in 
printing can be solved. Possibly the 
biggest help to the solution of these 
strange problems would be the stand- 
ardization of engraving and the appur- 
tenances of the printing machine. As it is 
now, the printer becomes really a com- 


appear to 


pensating factor for a great many ills 
brought about by everyone in the en- 
graving and various departments of the 
plant, and also by the printer himself. 
There is no doubt that in plants doing 
production work on a limited number of 
fabrics they could well afford to stand- 
ardize their engraving and printing equip- 
ment and thus minimize many of their 
troubles. The job printer who handles a 
variety of specialties might well find it 
expedient to suffer with his 
problems than to go to the 


various 
expense 
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of standardizing. Each print works man, 
of course, will have to decide which 
is the better or cheaper course to follow. 


Requirements of Petroleum Sol. 
vents in Pigmented Textile Print- 
ing Pastes 


ROBERT A. BILLMEIER 
Socony-Vacuum Laboratories, Brooklyn 22 
New York 


ERTAIN properties of petroleum sol- 
Het are recognized as being impor- 
tant in formulations prepared to print tex- 
tiles with pigmented pastes but the full 
effect of solvent characteristics on emul- 
sion stability, color value, etc. were not 
precisely known. Three groups of thin- 
ners were prepared having ratios of 
parafin to naphthene components of 2/1, 
1/1 and 1/2 respectively and of 0% to 30% 
of aromatics. Standard formulations were 
prepared maintaining all variables constant 
except the Subse- 
quent observations on the body and sta- 
bility of the emulsions prepared, as well 
as the color value of prints, enabled a 


thinner composition. 


correlation of thinner composition with 
these properties to be drawn. 

It was found that the stability of emul- 
sions are greatest at high aromatic and 
naphthene ratios. Increased stability, how- 
ever, is associated with a loss in body, an 
undesirably high penetration and loss in 
color value. Thinners of about equal paraf- 
fin and naphthene concentrations are the 
least sensitive to change, with respect to 
color value, due to variance of the aro- 
matic concentration, and result in formu- 
lations which give the maximum color 
value. This occurs at an aromatic concen- 
tration of about 16-20% at which point, 
also, maximum body and reasonably high 
stability are observed. 


Pigmented Emulsions for Textile 
Printing 
A Sound Movie in Color With 
Introduction by 


WILLIAM B. DePASS 
Vice-President, Interchemical Corporation, Tex- 
tile Colors Division, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


NTRODUCTION in 1937 of pigmented 

water-in-oil emulsions made it possible 
for the first time to produce pigmented- 
printed fabrics which are fast to repeated 
washing or laundering. One of the many 
pigmented 
emulsions is their ease of preparation and 
application. A solution of synthetic res- 
ins, called a concentrated Clear is diluted 
with an organic solvent; water is mixed 
in to form an unpigmented emulsion called 
Clear, and a 


advantages of water-in-oil 


a cut sufficient amount 
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of a concentrated pigment color paste to 
provide the desired shade is stirred in. 
The entire procedure is carried out at 
room temperature and requires about 20 
to 30 minutes to make a 50-gallon batch. 
The printing paste or emulsion so pre- 
pared is ready for printing on the usual 
type of roller printing machine. The col- 
ors as printed are final in shade. The fab- 
ric after printing is merely dried and heat 
cured. No steaming, ageing, soaping or 
other aftertreatment is necessary. 
Despite the simplicity with which they 
can be prepared in the printing plant, pig- 
mented water-in-oil emulsions are com- 
plex, physical-chemical structures. If satis- 
factory results are to be obtained, the pig- 
ments, synthetic resins, solvents, dispers- 
ing agents, and emulsifying agents must 
be carefully selected. The concentrated 
pigment colors and clears must be prop- 
erly formulated. The preparation of the 
emulsion in the printing plant must be 
done correctly. The better the standardi- 
zation of raw materials, manufacturing 
procedures, and application methods, the 
better will be the final results. 
Among the various types 
which are being printed with pigmented 
water-in-oil emulsions are included shirt- 
ings, pajama fabrics, dress goods, drapery 
and curtain fabrics, and handkerchief fab- 
rics. Through constant research, the prop- 


of fabrics 


erties of pigmented water-in-oil emulsions 
have been greatly improved since they 
introduced. This research is 
continuing unabated; and in the future 


were first 


the textile printer can expect an even 
wider range of pigment colors than is 
now available with excellent fastness to 
light, washing, dry-cleaning, crocking, and 
cther destructive agencies. 


Textile Printing Techniques 


FRANCIS S. RICHARDSON 
Vice President, Waldrich Company 
Delawanna, New Jersey 


BRIEF review of the historical back- 
‘round of various types of textile 
printing; the invention of the roller meth- 
od of printing and subsequent develop- 
ments; engraving methods and other items 
connected with roller printing; and dif- 
ferent methods of textile printing, their 


shortcomings and future possibilities. 


HOSIERY GROUP MEETING 


Hospitality Room, Sheraton Bon 
Air Hotel 
Friday, October 22, 1948 
2:30 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. 


Chairman:—HENRY B. DIXON 
May, McEwen, Kaiser Co. 
Mebane, North Carolina 
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The Application of Fast Colors on 
Cotton Hosiery 


C. HARRELL ASBURY 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


HE paper reviews the types of dye- 
stuffs employed by hosiery dyers over 
the years. The lack of fast colors in this 
industry in the past and the reasons lead- 
ing to their adoption now are given. 
The various methods of applying vat 
and naphthol colors are discussed in de- 
tail and a display of hosiery taken from 
the dyebath at the different steps in the 
dyeing procedure is shown. 


The Treatment and Handling of 
Nylon Hosiery to Reduce Snag- 
ging During Manufacture 


ALFRED J. OLSON 
Phoenix Hosiery Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HIS paper will give suggestive meth- 

ods of handling nylon through the 
various stages of manufacture to reduce 
snagging to a minimum. Various tests and 
experiments have been made to eliminate 
this problem, and we have started at the 
looping and seaming department and fol- 
lowed through each succeeding operation 
up to and including the mating and pack- 
ing departments. 

The use of hand lotions and skin con- 
ditioning preparations by the operators, 
and close and continual supervision of all 
phases of the manufacture are discussed. 
We believe that if the proper precaution- 


ary methods are taken the problem of 
snagging will be held to a minimum, 
thereby resulting in more perfect mer- 


chandise. 


Laboratory Evaluation of Sizing 
Materials for Nylon Hosiery Yarns 


HERMAN B. GOLDSTEIN 
Warwick Chemical Company, West Warwick, 
R. | 


HE phenomenal public acceptance of 
nylon hosiery was due to the many 


unique properties of nylon yarn which 
render it almost ideally suited for ho- 
siery. 


However, many of the yarn properties 
which 


serviceable 


make nylon hosiery unusually 


and attractive, contribute in 


various ways toward providing serious 


difficulties during the manufacturing op- 
the 


may 


erations. Among physical-chemical 
which 


this regard are: considerable stretch with 


properties be mentioned in 


slight tension, high ultimate recovery on 
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unloading, relatively great stiffness of 
fiber, extremely smooth and cylindrical 
filaments, and very low moisture absorb- 
ency. 

Size is applied to hosiery yarns to make 
the yarn more amenable to knitting; the 
size, likewise, is of profound importance 
in the several handling operations of the 
knitted fabric such as seaming, inspecting 
and preboarding inasmuch as a properly 
sized yarn will produce a fabric which 
has a low tendency to snag. And 
although the problem is not always rec- 


very 


ognized as such, the efficiency of a knit- 
ting yarn size is primarily dependent upon 
its ability to satisfactorily alter certain of 
the yarn’s undesirable physical character- 
istics without detrimentally affecting the 
desirable properties. 

In the final analysis, the only sure test 
for a actual hosiery 
manufacture. But in developing a size, a 


new yarn size is 
great amount of time and effort can be 
which 


may be performed directly on the sized 


saved by certain screening tests 
yarn. 

Some of the tests which the author has 
found useful in the preliminary evalua- 
tion of nylon sizes are the following: flak- 
binding power, 
stretchability, longitudinal recovery on re- 


ing off test, filament 
lease of tension, and angular recovery on 
release of tension. In experimental work 
leading toward the development of new 
and more efficient nylon yarn sizes, the 


has 
blind alleys by using these test methods 


author’s latoratory avoided many 


which are described in detail in the paper. 


NON-CELLULOSIC FIBERS 
GROUP MEETING 


Ballroom, Sheraton Bon Air Hotel 
Friday, October 22, 1948 
2:30 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. 


Chairman:—WYSS L. BARKER 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., Charlotte, North Carolina 


Consumer Problems Created by 
New Fabrics and Finishes 


LEE G. JOHNSTON 
American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, Ill. 


HE paper will discuss the various con- 
sumer complaints as they are received 
by the laundries. Such points as service- 
ability problems related to shrinkage, color 
finishes and 


will be 


fastness, constructions and 


their frequencies of occurrence 
covered. 

In its capacity as the maintenance branch 
of the textile industry, the laundry indus- 
try recognizes the importance of close co- 
with the 


operation production branch 
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Only by working together can we prevent 
errors costly both to the producer and the 
laundry. 


Many of these problems are costly to the 
laundry since they must pay claims where 
they are unable to explain the source of 
the difficulty. Many more are costly to 
the manufacturer because we are able to 
show the consumer that the item is not 
launderable and that responsibility rests 
with the producer. 

The paper will stress the importance 
of pre-testing to prevent a production of 
vast quantities of materials which will 
be withdrawn from the 


later have to 


market. 


Latest Developments in the Dye- 
ing and Finishing of Synthetic 
Fibers 


W. G. HELMUS 
Fair Lawn Finishing Company, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


HERE have been many new plants 

erected in the past two years with the 
most modern and efficient installation of 
machinery and buildings. The more pro- 
gressive dyeing and finishing plants, with- 
out exception, have continually scrapped 
their older inefficient machinery and proc 
and keep 


esses in order to modernize 


abreast of the latest developments in the 
field. 

Some of the newer developments in the 
treating of synthetic fabrics, that have 
taken a lot of the time of research people, 
have been such things as heat setting ny- 
lon or glass before the actual dyeing proc- 
speed the usual 


also singeing of 


ess. “High singeing of 


fabrics, and spun ace- 


tates without leaving a bead or without 
partially fusing the surface of these fab- 
rics, is now developed to a point where 
many effects can be had that were not 
previously available. 

Modern chemical treatments on acetate 
fabrics have produced results, in regard 
to fume fading, far better than have been 
Finishing technics, 


available in the 


which are changing continuously, and ma- 


past. 


chinery and equipment in this field, have 
given the average dyeing and finishing 
plant equipment that will control time, 


with consid- 


temperature, and moisture 
erably greater degree of accuracy than has 
ever been available for this purpose. Static 
problems, generally found in cloths con- 
taining nylon, have been considerably re- 
duced, and the actual problem on machin- 


ery can now be entirely eliminated. 


New dyes and chemicals have given the 
industry possibilities for advanced tech- 
nics which are continually showing uv in 


garments used by the ultimate consumer. 
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Application of Leuco Esters of 
Vat Dyestuffs to Wool 


DR. HANS LUTTRINGHAUS 
General Dyestuff Corporation, New York City 


HIS paper discusses water soluble 
leuco esters of vat dyestuffs which 
have been used in the trade for many 


years, such as Indigosols or Algosols for 
printing and dyeing of cotton or rayon, 
and for mixed fabrics containing a certain 
amount of mohair. 


For all wool materials only Indigosol 
or Algosol Blue O was used during the 
war to produce navy blues. With higher 
demands for fastness to washing and light 
for woolen goods, shrink-resistant wool 


in particular, all leuco esters begin to 
find increased interest with the woolen 
and worsted manufacturer. 


While the leuco esters are sensitive to 
acid, they can nevertheless be dyed from 
an acid bath at high temperatures. They 
behave on wool like true acid dyestuffs, 
exhausting faster with increasing strength 
and amounts of acids. 

The best dyeing methods based on lab- 
oratory studies and mill experience will 
be discussed. The developing with dif- 
ferent oxidizing agents and different acids, 


the possibility of over-oxidizing and un- 
der-development will be explained. 
While 


produce only tone in tone dyeings with 


current procedures attempt to 


leuco esters on mixed fabrics, it will be 
shown that the cellulosic fibers can also 


be left white. 


Low Temperature Properties of 
Textile Materials 


ERNEST R. KASWELL 
Associate Director, Fabric Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., 665 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


IGH altitude flying as well as Arctic 

and Antarctic military operations re- 
quire a knowledge of the performances 
of filamentous materials and other high 
polymers at temperatures as low as —70° 
F. 

Previous investigations of parachute sus- 
pension lines and their component mem- 
bers under standard humidity and tem- 
perature conditions have shown requisite 
properties to be maximum energy ab- 
sorption, minimum weight and bulk, and 
minimum shock load to a jumper. 

Energy absorption may be directly ob- 
tained by measuring the area under a 
Load vs. Percent Elongation diagram. As 
temperature is reduced, the normal ther- 


moplastic polymer becomes increasingly 
stiff and brittle, i.e., its elongation dimin- 
ishes while its strength usually increases, 
This may produce a gain or loss in energy 
depending upon changes in shape of the 
load-elongation diagram, and upon wheth- 
er the loss in elongation is compensated 
by the gain in strength. 

Since polymeric materials such as ny- 
lon, silk and rayon, creep or deform when 
subjected to a stress, rate of loading must 
also be considered. Yarns which have high 
elongation and energy absorption, when 
tested at slow laboratory rates of speed 
(pulling jaw speed of 12 inches per min- 
ute), may lose appreciable elongation and 
energy when attenuated at impact speeds 
of 26 feet per second. The combined ef- 
fect of impact loading and sub-zero tem- 
perature may produce changes which may 
be enormous. 

Data are presented on 
properties of silk; 

drawn, and fully 
Fiber A; Vinyon E; and 
when tested under and im- 
pact loading at room temperature and 
at —70° F. Since in use, many of these 
materials must withstand more than one 
loading, the effects of repeated mechanical 
stressing under the temperature 
conditions are also discussed. 


mechan- 


the 
ical undrawn, 


tially 


par- 
drawn nylon; 
Fiber 05 


slow 


above 
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Vocational Texts in Practical Wet 
Processing 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


, * potigpeononggs trade-extension classes 
manufacturing held in 
have 


in cotton 
effective in 
building 
morale, and training supervisors. Similar 


mills 
desirable employees, 


southern proven 


attracting 


texts in wet processing beginning at grade 
school levels are not available. 

This paper covers an investigation of 
the existing state vocational training pro- 
grams, history of attempts to teach classes 
in dyeing and finishing, suggestions for 
adapting available elementary mathemat- 
ics material to students in wet processing, 
and proposes an outline of study designed 
to provide the background necessary for 
an understanding of practical texts in the 
various phases of the subject. 

It is pointed out that certain definite 
limitations must be recognized in prep- 
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aration of this type of text and that the 
best source of practical material might be 
in written papers on each phase contrib- 
uted by specialists in their several fields 
as represented by the membership of the 
AATCC; such contributions to be com- 
piled and used as the basis for texts by 
the state or federal vocational education 
authorities. 

As an adjunct to the paper, contribu- 
tions typical of what might be offered 
toward this end are made on two phases 
of the subject. 

Preliminary Study of Variables 
in Padding 
NEW YORK SECTION 
HERE is a deplorable lack of data 
on the characteristics and perform- 
ance of squeeze roll equipment despite 
the widespread use of such equipment 
by the textile industry through its mod- 
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ern history. The inquisitive mill executive 
has been unable to get much help either 
from the sparse literature on the subject, 
or from discussions with technicians who 
might reasonably be expected to be well 
versed on the subject. 

This present investigation was under- 
taken to provide data on squeeze roll op- 
eration, and thereby facilitate the more 
intelligent 
practical mill operations. Because of limi- 
tations in time, personnel, and facilities, 
this work is strictly a preliminary ex- 


use of such equipment in 


ploration of some aspects of the subject. 

The established by 
this preliminary investigation is the in- 
which 
are part of an operation that actually 


outstanding fact 


ter-relationship of many factors 
is complex, although it first appears sim- 
ple when viewed in the usual casual and 
superficial manner. 

Pre-conceived notions of men with long 
experience in the industry who worked 
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ee ae ee 


on this paper were more than once proven 
to be unsound. Is pick-up greater at high 
speeds or at low speeds? Is pick-up greater 
at high temperatures or at low tempera- 
tures? Does a wetting agent increase or 
decrease the pick-up? Is the power input, 
at increased pressures, economical from 
a standpoint of lower pick-up? 

This investigation has been made on 
yarious constructions of cotton, filament 
and spun viscose, filament and spun ace- 
tate, Bemberg. Al- 
though there are still many avenues of 
approach to this problem, it is felt that 


filament nylon, and 


this paper will give a very good start to 
a greater understanding of this problem. 
It certainly pre- 
conceived ideas of practical mill men. 


will change a lot of 


Some Phases of High Tempera- 
ture Dyeing 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


DVANTAGES have been sought from 
dyeings in aqueous dyebaths at tem- 


peratures above 212° F., using most of 
the types of dyestuffs generally associated 
with acetate, cotton, nylon, rayon, and 


wool fibers. Examination has been made 
of the thermal stability of several repre- 
sentative dyes from each of the applica- 
tion classes studied; also the thermal sta- 
bilities of the fibers themselves. The rel- 
ative effects of common and high tem- 
perature dyeings on tinctorial strength, 
saturation, exhaustion, transfer, fiber dif- 


fusion penetration and general fastness 
properties are discussed for ecah fiber 
individually. It is concluded that high 


will be of 
benefit in batch dyeing methods but can 


temperatures little, if any, 


be expected to bring about considerable 
increases in the speed of satisfactory dye- 


ings from continuous processes. 


Stability of Vat Colors at Elevated 
Temperatures 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


HIS report covers the discovery of 
the 


reduced vat color solutions. 


dextrine as an aid to stabiliza- 
tion of 
It includes: 


The alkali labile 


value of the protective ability of various 


determination by 


dextrines and starches; 
The study of Vat Blue BCS along with 
hot, 


colors in reduced solutions at high tem- 


several other warm and cold vat 
peratures; 

Testing procedures correlating proper 
reduction of pigmented material against 


standard dyeings. 
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Stability of reduced vat color solu- 
tions. 

The dyeings and formulations carried 
out in practical application confirm the 
findings developed from laboratory in- 
vestigations. 

Results of the investigations conducted 
show that reduced solutions of vat colors 
may now be stabilized to a degree hereto- 
fore impossible. 

The ability of now being able to stabi- 
colors at 
the art of 


lize reduced solutions of vat 


high 
color application new methods of over- 


temperature gives to 


coming difficult problems. 


The Effect of Sulfur Black on the 
Tendering of Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


ONSIDERABLE evidence is in the 

literature showing that sulfur black 
dyed cotton will tender on aging. The 
tendering is presumed to be due to the 


production of sulfuric acid on aging. The 


sulfuric acid tenders the cotton. Refer- 
ences are also found that such tendering 
could be decreased by aftertreatments 
with alkaline agents. Plant trials using 


plant scale equipment show that tender- 
ing can be reduced by 
Mercerized yarn resists the tendency to 


alkaline agents. 


lose strength more than cotton yarn. Pre- 


treatment of yarn with alkaline agents 


prior to dyeing has no influence on the 
subsequent resistance to tendering. It 
appears that 


commercial runs. 


aftertreatment is feasible in 


A Spectrographic Study of 
Treated Textiles 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


SPECTROGRAPHIC method has 


been developed in which organic 


textile materials are broken up into their 


component radicals. These radicals are 
then made to radiate characteristic band 
emission spectra. These spectra are used 
for: 

The qualitative detection of finishes 
such as melamine on cotton and 
wool; 

The quantitative determination of the 
amount of finish on cellulose and 


wool fibers; 


The study of the interaction of resins 


and textile fibers, with proof that 


melamine type finishes do react with 
wool fibers and are not merely pres- 
ent as deposits; 

The their 


identification of fibers and 
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wool, mohair, 
cotton, viscose, and _ nylon; 
Showing the differences in the cure of 
resins as a function of catalyst, cur- 
particu- 


mixtures, including 


acetate 


ing time and 
larly showing how the optimum bal- 
ance between curing time and tem- 
perature may be determined to per- 
mit the production of 
treated fabric 
The study of the degradation of tex- 
tiles by processing and atmospheric 


temperature, 


maximum 
per oven; 


exposure. 


Convention Hosts— 


(Concluded from Page P668) 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


Senior Members . 
Junior Members ... eee 4 





Associate Members ............- 9 
Corporate Members ............- 13 
NI sa Seciat de dh cals ina rere hin wera oi 128 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Senior Members 181 
Junior Members 12 
Associate’ Members . ee 
Corporate Members wes, ae 
Total van , 233 
The officers of the Southern Sections 


listed below: 


are 
PIEDMONT SECTION 


John B. Neely, Chairman. 

Robert H. Smith, Secretary. 

Pelham Eugene Smith, Vice-President 
Edwin A. Briggs, Treasurer. 

Sidney M. Cone, Wyss L. Barker, 


Leland G. Atkins, Councilors. 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


Raymond B. Seymour, Chairman. 
Howard P. Loveless, Secretary. 

J. Albert Crumley, Vice-Chairman 
Charles Gordon, Treasurer. 

Jack Anderson, Councilor. 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


C. Russell Gill, Chairman. 

S. Jackson Davis, Secretary. 

Howard M. Waddle, Vice-Chairman 

W. F. 

William B. Griffin, Councilor. 

The entire membership of the Southern 
Sections join wholeheartedly in welcom- 
ing all members and guests to the Twenty- 
Seventh National the 
AATCC to be held in Augusta, Georgia, 
October 21st to 23rd. 


Crayton, Treasurer. 


Convention of 
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Alendad Whason hues 


1948 OLNEY MEDALIST 


AROLD MASON CHASE, recipient 
of the 1948 Olney Award, the first 
this dis- 
tinction, got his first introduction to the 
textile industry over 50 years ago, as an 


southerner to receive unusual 


overseer of a small dyehouse in a nearly 
bankrupt cotton mill in Wilmington, 
N. C. 

This year’s Olney Medalist was born in 
Dracut, Lowell) 
1872. His early schooling in Lowell was 
followed 


(now Massachusetts, in 
by six years’ study at Massa- 
He re- 
ceived his B.S. Degree in Chemical En- 
gineering in 1894, and, after two addi- 
post-graduate 
awarded the B.S. 
M.LT. in 1896. 
have sufficed most students, but not Mr. 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 


tional years’ work, was 
Degree in Chemistry at 


This education would 


Chase who then pursued special courses 
in Petrographic Microscopy and Analytical 
the 
during 


Micro Chemistry at 
North Carolina 
to 1934 
quenchable thirst for further knowledge. 
This additional education was obtained at 
the expense of great effort and time, for it 
was accomplished by laboratory work and 
study at night after putting in a full day's 
work on his regular job, and by driving 
from Danville, Va., to Chapel Hill, N. C. 
weekends. In 1946 to 1947, he took 
extension courses in Radio and Electronics 


University of 
the 1929 
in an effort to satisfy his un- 


years 


on 


in Danville, Virginia. 


First Position in Wilmington, N. 
C. Cotton Mill 


When his M.I.T. 
was completed, he went to Wilmington, 
N. C. in 1895 to serve as overseer of a 
small dyehouse owned by Hugh MacRae, 
who was Mr. Chase’s first and only em- 
ployer until he started working for Dan 
River Mills in Danville, Va., in 1917. The 


practical experience gained on his first job 


formal education at 


was a liberal education in itself, because 


he also served as mechanical engineer, 


assistant superintendent, and eventually 


A. R. THOMPSON 





HAROLD M. CHASE 
Olney Medal Winner 


acquired an equity in the Wilmington cot- 
ton mills. It was during the first year 
on his first job that he wrote his final 
B.S. Degree in 


thesis and received his 


Chemistry in 1896. 


1907 Depression Interrupts Cot- 
ton Mill Career 


Times were hard during the early years 
following the turn of the century. The 
standard work week consisted of 66 hours 
per week, but Mr. Chase’s constant study 
and application to his tasks finally resulted 
in the mill’s showing a satisfactory profit. 

Dyeing was done mostly with natural 
dyestuffs on Indigo 
ground in a small hand mill and vatted 
with zinc, bisulfite, and lime was used for 
the blue shades. Logwood, cutch, and 
fustic were used for blacks and browns. 


skeins and warps. 


A few direct and some basic colors mor- 
danted with 
enabled 
brighter shades. 


and 
furnish 


Sumac extract tartar 


emetic them to the 

The idea of dyeing raw stock was be- 
ginning to develop, and at first the cotton 
was poled in open tubs. Mr. Chase and 
Mr. MacRae started working on the idea 
of dyeing picker laps by a method identical 
with that used for dyeing beams today. 
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Difficulties with uneven dyeings caused by 
air spots and many other troubles added 
to the problem which was increased by 
the lack of modern improvements, now 
taken as commonplace. The ultimate ob- 
jective was to dye and dry the laps and 
pass them on to the cards, and although 
this was never fully accomplished, they 
did supply the mill with dyed raw cotton 
in a spinnable condition. 

During this period Mr. Chase estab- 
lished a small commercial dye plant in an 
old abandoned foundry, which had been 
used during the War Between the States 
for casting cannon, from which he sup- 
plied dyed raw cotton to the yarn mills 
which were being built in the interior of 
the state. 


Beginning of Mercerizing 


Mercerizing of yarn under tension was 
exciting much interest at that time, and 
Mr. Chase began experimenting with a 
home-made warp mercerizing machine 
which was constructed on a rather unique 
principle and which 
cessfully until misfortune struck and the 


entire plant was destroyed by fire in 1907, 


worked quite suc- 


the year of the depression, during which 
the mill was closed and his textile experi- 
ence was put to an end for the time being. 


Activities Outside the 
Industry 


Textile 


During his cotton mill experience he ex- 
perimented with an invention for regain- 
ing turpentine from stumps and lumber 
waste from the long leaf pine which was 
very plentiful in the back country. This 
work was continued after the cotton mill 
closed down and Mr. Chase spent the next 
Mr. MacRae 
wherever chemical 


and engineering knowledge could be used. 


ten years working for on 


various projects his 


A plant for distilling turpentine was 


built and operated very successfully at 


first, but the project was later abandoned 
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due to the inability to remove carbon de- 
posits which formed in the extensive 
piping system. 

The city of Wilmington was growing 
rapidly and Mr. Chase was called upon to 
operate an ancient gas plant to supply the 
city while a new plant was under con- 
struction. Mr. Chase takes great pride in 
the successful operation of this badly run 
down plant which introduced him to the 
art of meeting unusual emergencies. He 
completed his mission of keeping the old 
plant going until the new one came into 
operation. 

Our medalist was also connected with 
the development of a large water power 
project on the Pee Dee River and the 
development of the agricultural back coun- 
try involving the colonization of a vast 
tract of 70,000 acres by foreign colonists. 


Returns to Textile Industry 


Fortune had reached a low ebb for Mr. 
Chase in 1917 when he decided to get back 
into the textile industry. He was first 
employed as a chemist and assistant to 
the Superintendent of Dyeing at the Dan 
River Mills. His first major assignment 
was to supervise the operation of a small 
dyestuff manufacturing plant for the pur- 
pose of supplying the mills with certain 
dyestuffs that were practically unobtain- 
able due to the war. 

The original plant was constructed by 
a chemical firm on an entirely unworkable 
principle and they were obliged to aban- 
don the idea and give up the contract. It 
Mr. Chase as 


no practical experience in 


was a Critical situation for 
he had had 
manufacturing dyestuffs, although he was 
familiar with the reactions involved. Mr. 
Chase took charge, and although he says 
that no particular credit is due him for 
the job, the fact remains that the plant 
soon began to make an excellent quality 
of Primuline. This process was later sold 
to the Newport Chemical Company and 
the product is still manufactured and sold 
as Primuline RD by one of the country’s 
large dyestuff manufacturers. The RD 
stood for Riverside and Dan River. The 
dyestuff plant also made Sulfur Yellow 2G 
and an important by-product, dehydrortho- 
toluidine. 

Mr. Chase became Chief Chemist and 
Superintendent of Dyeing in 1919, and in 
the months following, Dan River Mills ex- 
perienced a succession of improvements 
and expansion ‘that not only kept up-to- 
date with the dyeing world, but led the 
industry in quite a few developments. 

One of the earliest improvements for 
which Mr. Chase was responsible was the 
design and supervision of what was prob- 
ably the 


house, 


stock dye- 
than 


world’s largest raw 


with a capacity of more 


20,000 pounds of cotton per week. 


Mr. Chase introduced the system of 
forcing hot air in the dyehouse to dispel 
the fog and his system of forced ventila- 
tion proved to be the first practical 
method of combatting fog and served as 
the pattern for present-day ventilation 
projects. 


Trains Young Graduates 


One of the greatest accomplishments of 
immeasureable value was Mr. Chase’s will- 
ingness and ability to train young college 
graduates and personally guide them so 
that they could assume responsible posi- 
tions in the Chemical and Dyeing Depart- 
ments of the Dan River Mills. Many of 
these young men, obtained from the 
Southern textile schools became leaders 
in the Riverside and Dan River Mills; 
others left to become associated with other 
textile and allied industries. It has been a 
constant source of gratification for Mr. 
Chase to watch 
young men who worked for him and who, 
successful leaders in their 
To list a few of these 


the careers of scores of 
later, became 
chosen profession. 
would give a fair cross-section of the 
chemical and dyeing industries: 
Thomas R. Smith 

Yarn Dyeing Division, Wiscassett Mills 

Company 
P. E. Smith 

Riegel Textiles, Inc. 
Wyss L. Barker 

National Aniline Division, Allied Chem- 

ical & Dye Corporation 
William E. Keeton 

American Finishing Company, Memphis, 

Tennessee 
Dr. O. B. Hager 

Alco Oil & Chemical Company 
Thomas Waller 

Southern Celanese Corporation 
W. B. Carroll, Jr. 

Belle Chemical Company 
C. F. Gibson 

Southern Dyestuff Corporation 
Henry Dixon 

May-McEwen-Kaiser Hosiery Mills 
John C. Shuhan 

Bibb Manufacturing Company 
David Patterson 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Company 
John Holt 

Century Hosiery Mills 
M. F. Warhurst 

Renfro Hosiery Mills 

In 1937 Mr. Chase was made Director 
of Research in addition to hig duties as 
Superintendent of Dyeing, and he has de- 
voted all of his efforts since that time to 
the task of developing methods for apply- 
ing fast colors to all types of fabrics. 

Many of his contributions to the textile 
industry have been overlooked because of 
his extreme modesty and unselfishness, as 
he always insisted that the younger men 
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who worked with him get the full credit 
for the development of their ideas. Mr. 
Chase developed and patented the long 
chain continuous indigo dyeing process. 
The development of other processes which 
Mr. Chase was associated with included 
the vat pigment continuous dyeing pro- 
cess, patented by G. F. Womble of Dan 
River Research Department. This process 
was used for dyeing millions of yards 
of uniform fabrics during World War II. 
The fiber bonded process patented by Dr. 
H. Y. Jennings, Associate Director of 
Research, Dan River Mills, was brought 
to a high state of perfection by Mr. Chase’s 
staff. Many will recall a paper presented 
on this subject by Mr. Chase at the An- 
nual Convention of the AATCC at At- 
lantic City in 1945. This revolutionary 
process is probably the first of its kind to 
engage the chemistry as well as the me- 


chanical properties of the fibers. Later 
developments made under Mr. Chase’s 
guidance included the ‘“Wrinkle-Shed” 


treatment which produces fabrics which 
are resistant to wrinkling and also are 
water repellent. 
Scientific Societies 

Mr. Chase was a charter member of the 
AATCC and was the second Chairman of 
the Southern Section. He was later elected 
Councilor at Large from the Piedmont 
Section. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the Virginia Acad- 


emy of Science. 
Tribute to the Medalist 


Thus, it can be seen that Mr. Chase has 
lived a life of great usefulness and he has 
contributed much to the common stock of 
knowledge and scientific literature of his 
day. He has exemplified the Golden Rule 
in his daily contacts. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that this paragon, who has been a 
student of nature, a lover of music, and a 
true and devoted friend to his fellow 
man, be honored by the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists to 
receive the 1948 Olney Medal for out- 
standing achievement in the field of Tex- 
tile Chemistry. 

The purposes of the Olney Medal, which 
was endowed by the Howes Publishing 
Company, are to encourage and to afford 
public recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ments and contributions to the textile in- 
dustry. The medal, which is inscribed 
“For Achievement in Textile Chemistry,” 
bears the picture of the founder and first 
president of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, Dr. Louis 
Atwell Olney, and is given as a testimonial 
in recognition of his lifetime of devotion 
contributions to the 


and multitudinous 


textile industry. 
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Augusta 


THE CONVENTION CITY 


PAT H. RICE 


General Manager, The Augusta “Chronicle” 


HEN General 
founded a 


James Oglethorpe 
trading post in 1735 
which he named Augusta in honor of 
Princess Augusta, wife of Frederick, the 
Prince of Wales, little did he dream that 
213 years later it would become the cen- 
ter of an agricultural and industrial area 
as well as what many term the golf cap- 
ital of the world. 

The Augusta of 1948, the convention 
city for this year’s national convention 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, with its 
climate and luxuriant gardens, is known 
far and wide for its genuine hospitality. 
The hospitality of this third largest city of 
the State of Georgia was proved by the 
opening of homes to the men in uniform 
in training here during three wars, the 
Spanish American, and World Wars I 
and II. Its true “Southern Hospitality” 
does not end with the man in uniform, 


warm 


for it is always demonstrated to any visi- 
tor who favors it with his or her presence. 
As a result of Augusta’s reputation for 
its climate and treatment of visitors, it 
has become the convention city of the 
South. 
Here in Augusta one will find many 
historical sites dating as far back as the 
period prior to the Revolution. The pres- 
ent St. Paul’s Episcopal Church on the 
banks of the the site 
where the original fort, Fort Cornwallis, 
was built. On upper Broad Street still 
stands “The Old White House,” which was 
erected in 1750 and is the place where 13 
American patriots were hanged from the 
staircase during the American Revolution 
by order of the British Commander, Col- 
onel Now maintained 
as a house-museum is the former home of 
George Walton, a Georgia signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. In front of 
the Sibley Mill, just off upper Broad Street, 
stands an obelisk chimney, 176 feet high, 
all that remains of the Confederate Pow- 
der Works which supplied ammunition 
for the Confederate Armies during the 
War between the States. There are many 
other historical sites, including the boy- 


Savannah river is 


Thomas Browne. 
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hood home of President Woodrow Wil- 
son, the Old Richmond Academy Build- 
ing (erected in 1802), founded in 1785, 
the old House” or court- 
house, built in 1790 when Augusta was 
the State Capital and now the home of 
Dr. Eugene E. Murphy. 

In order to attract industry to Augusta, 


“Government 


work on a seven-mile canal, to furnish 
water power, 1845. 
In 1875 the canal was widened, deepened 
and lengthened to nine miles. The first 
company to utilize the water power devel- 
oped by the canal system was the Augusta 
Manufacturing Company (organized in 
1845). Later it was called the “Augusta’ 


was commenced in 


Factory. 
Augusta now has four cotton mills in 


Augusta “Chronicle” 


Courtesy of The 


Looking Down on Augusta's Broad Street, Sec- 
ond Widest Street in the United States. 
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operation, all run partly by water power 
from the Augusta Canal System: the Sib- 
the Granite- 
ville Company, operating two mills here; 
the John P. King Manufacturing Co. and 
the Blanche Cotton Mills. 


Opened on a small scale in the late 
1870’s to utilize various by-products of 
the textile industry, the Riverside Mill 


ley-Enterprise, owned by 


has grown into one of the world’s largest 
manufacturing plants for waste products, 

A part of industrial Augusta is the area 
between Augusta and Aiken, S. C., often 
referred to as “Seventeen Miles of In- 
dustry”. Here located in several villages 
are the textile mills, dye plant, and finish- 
ing plant of such firms as United Mer- 
the Gra- 
niteville Manufacturing Co. Also in this 


chants and Manufacturers and 
same area are kaolin mining companies 
which ship this white residual clay for 
use in the manufacture of pottery, certain 
kinds of paint and fire brick and as a 
filler for paper, oil cloth, linoleum and 
rubber. 

Though Augusta was primarily depen- 
dent upon textiles as its industry, it has 
later become the South’s largest ceramic 
center. Two of the foremost producers of 
fine clay products are Merry Bros., which 
ships its products throughout the entire 
Southeast, and a plant of Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., which produces fire brick for 
boilers of naval vessels. 

Outside of its more common industries, 
plant of the Lily-Tulip 

1947), makers of 
Products 


Augusta has a 


Company (opened in 
paper Fine 
which and 
worth Candies; Castleberry Food Products 
Co., packers of famous Georgia Barbecue 
Hash 


and Southern Press Cloth Manufacturing 


cups; Company 


makes Nunnallys Hollings- 


and other canned meat products; 


Company, manufacturers of oil press cloth 


made from human hair imported from 
China. 


For both visitors and residents, golf 
holds the center of the sports stage in 
Augusta as attested by the number of 


courses found here. One of these, the 
Augusta National Golf Course was laid 
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Julian Smith Park Casino Where Barbec 





Courtesy of The Augusta “‘Chronicle’ 
View at the “Masters Tournament” at the Augusta National Golf Club 
Bobby Jones is teeing off on number 1 and his partner for that round, 


Byron Nelson, is walking up to the tee. 


out in 1932-33 by Robert Tyre (Bobby) 
Jones and Dr. Alestair McKenzie, a golf 
architect who had world-wide recognition. 
The site chosen was the old Berckmans 
estate, where for many years a family of 
horticulturists and landscape gardeners 
had devoted their talents to enhancing the 
natural beauty of the surroundings. It 
is said that Bobby Jones undertook to re- 
produce holes that had impressed him as 
he played on famous courses in the United 
States, England and Scotland. The club 
house is the old manor house of the 
Berckmans, built in the late 1850's. Per- 
haps because golf itself is an old game, it 
such sur- 


seems to fall naturally into 


roundings. 

Another famous course is what is now 
known as the Oliver Hospital 
Course, operated by the Government in 


General 


connection with the Oliver General Army 
Hospital. This course was originally de- 
signed by another famous golf architect, 
Donald Ross, for the then existing For- 
rest Hills Hotel, for 
When the United States entered World 
converted the 


winter tourists. 
War II, the Government 
hotel into a general hospital. 

The Augusta Country Club course, one 
of the oldest in the 
Many tournaments have been held. It was 


country, is where 
on the Augusta Country Club course that 
Bobby Jones started out his series of wins 
the year he made the “Grand Slam in 
Golf”. Few 


golfers playing this course 


realize that the vestiges of old Confed- 
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Courtesy of Augusta Chamber of Commerce 


South’s Oldest Cotton Mill 
Founded in 1845 by William Gregg, early crusader for social betterment 


and industrial expansion in the South, the Graniteville Company cotton 
mill has stood in use for over a century and it is the oldest cotton mill 
in the South operating under its original charter. The mill is made of 


to its colorful past. 


erate earth works provide hazards. 

The 18 hole Municipal Course, de- 
signed by David Ogilvie, has been called 
“sporty for the expert players and yet 
not too difficult for the average player”. 
Like those of the Country Club course, 
its hazards were provided by a war, in 
this case World War I, for the course lies 
over a part of the former site of Camp 





Courtesy 


of Augusta Chamber of Commerce 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
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native granite and is located in the area known as Augusta's “Seventeen 
Miles of Industry”. A few of the workers’ two-story, English-type cottages 
built in the 1840s today are historic landmarks linking the community 


Hancock. 

Each year there are several golf tour- 
naments, of which the most widely noted 
is the annual “Masters Tournament’, pro- 
viding interest for spectators from the en- 
tire country. Beginning in late March or 
early April this tournament, which fea- 
tures the competitive tournament 
play by Bobby Jones, is played over the 
course of the Augusta National Golf Club. 
Only.the “Masters” of golf are invited 
to participate as there are strict require- 


only 


ments to be met before a player receives 
an invitation. Some of the leading sports 
writers have said that the Masters Tour- 
nament is one of the three greatest sport- 
ing events held each year—the other two 
being the Kentucky Derby and the World 
Series. 

Just prior to the Masters Tournament, 
an invitation golf tournament for women, 
the Woman’s Titleholders Golf Tourna- 
ment, is played famous Hill 
Course of the Augusta Country Club. It 
as one of the foremost 


over the 


is now known 
golf tournaments for women, attracting 
such famous names as Mildred “Babe” 
Zaharias, Louise Suggs, both winners of 
the Women’s British Open Tournament, 
Patty Berg other feminine 


luminaries. 


and many 


During the winter season in nearby 
Aiken, S. C., polo games take place on 
Sunday afternoons. Informal teams made 
up of winter visitors and residents play 


teams from Camden and military posts in 
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Georgia and South Carolina. 

Baseball in Augusta has a history cen- 
tering around the personality of “Ty” 
Cobb, one of the most colorful figures 

with “the Great 
During his entire 
career of more than 20 years, Cobb made 


identified American 


Game”. professional 
his home in Augusta where he had started 
his rise to prominence. 

Richmond County (Augusta) is famous 
for its ever popular old fashioned bar- 
becue. No family reunion, political rally 
or convention is a success unless a°*“Rich- 


mond County Barbecue” is on the pro- 
gram. Therefore, those attending the Aug- 
usta convention of the American Asso- 


ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
will have the opportunity of attending 
a “cue” as prepared only in Richmond 
County. The piece de resistance is always 
pork, but lamb, chicken and other meats 
are frequently on the menu. Before dawn, 
on the morning of the barbecue, log fires 
from these 


fill the 


barbecue pit, so that the meat is roasted 


and 
taken 


are started under trees 


fires red hot coals are to 
in the clear, smokeless heat. The pigs are 
stretched on hickory spits or iron rods, 
while several Negroes, their faces shining 
with turn the 
pigs constantly, to feed the bed of coals 


with fresh fuel from the roaring fires and 


perspiration, stand by to 


to baste the roasting meats with a spicy 
The hash, the 
open in huge black pots set on bricks. By 
the time first guests arrive, the pigs are 


sauce. too, is cooked in 


roasted to a golden brown and the steam- 
ing hash is filling the air with an ap- 
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Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, AATCC Convention Headquarters. 
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petizing aroma. It has been said that 
when everyone’s plate is piled high, good 
fellowship reigns and when capacities are 
reached, even a banal political speech 


seems good. 


Augusta’s business section, boasting of 
retail comparable with those in 
other cities, is located on Broad Street, 
the second widest street in the United 
States. The story has been handed down 
from generation to generation that the 
width is due the fact that 
it developed as an extension of what was 
one time the original drill field for British 


stores 


of the street 


troops stationed at Fort Cornwallis short- 
ly after the founding of the City of Aug- 
usta. 


Visitors to Augusta will find that this 
city has sufficient charm to give it an at- 
mosphere of the “Old South” and yet will 
sense an air of progressiveness, making 
it an up to date, 20th Century American 
city. 
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pH Control of Dyeing 


RAYMOND B. SEYMOUR“, WM. AGNEW, J. A. CRUMLEY and A. J. KELLY 


South Central Research Committee, AATCC 


i peg necessity for the control of acidity 
or alkalinity of dyebaths has been 
recognized in a qualitative way ever since 
the first goods were dyed with indigo or 
Turkey red. Of course the controls were 
crude but the dyer knew that an alkaline 
solution was required to obtain solubility 
of the reduced indigo and in order for 
alum to function as a mordant for madder. 

As the art of dyeing progressed, crude 
controls of pH were introduced and adopt- 
ed in an empirical manner. Undoubtedly 
the dyer learned much about pH or hy- 
drogen ion concentration through a study 
of synthetic direct cotton dyes which were 
soluble only in neutral and alkaline solu- 
tions. The first product, Congo red, was 
sO sensitive to changes in pH that it lost 
its early populagity as a dye and became 
an indicator to be used by the chemist to 
determine changes in pH. Improvements 
in azo dyes resulted in the introduction 
of ice and ingrain colors which required 
the use of alkaline solutions of phenolic 
compounds in their application. The intro- 
black 


solutions and the dyer learned to use acid 


duction of aniline required acid 
and alkaline conditions, depending upon 
the type of dye in use and the material 
being treated. 

The term oH was introduced by Soren- 
sen (46) in 1909 but it is only during the 
last 20 years that the dyer has become 
acquainted with the term. It is of interest 
to note that pH is not mentioned in Dr. 
Matthew's book on “The Application of 
Dyestuffs” published in 1920 (26) nor in 
a chapter of the same name in Rogers’ Man- 
ual of Industrial, Chemistry published 22 


years latr (34). 


In 1929 Draves used electrometric pH 
measurements with a hydrogen electrode 
to show how the pH of a vat dyebath de- 


creases as air oxidation 


takes place. He 


was also that the 


able to demonstrate 
amount of sodium hydrosulfite present in 
a vat dyebath must not exceed twice the 
amount of the anhydrous sodium hydrox- 


ide by weight if the bath is to remain 


—_ 


* Present address, Johnson and Johnson, New 
runswick, N. J 
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alkaline when all the hydrosulfite is oxi- 
dized. (35) 

Today dyers accept the theory 
that pigments carry an electrical charge 
and that soluble dyes dissociate to give 
dye ions (39), but the present acceptance 


of the necessity for control of pH in the 


most 


textile industry was attained only after 
patient investigation. Twenty 
ago, Mullin (29) stated that re- 


gardless of whether or not dyeing was a 


years of 
years 
chemical or colloidal reaction, pH was 
one of the controlling factors. He (30) 
measured the pH of the dyebath with a 
Parks and 


(36) used a stick antimony electrode for 


glass electrode while Beard 
the same purpose. Déribéré (4) published 
merits of de- 
dyebath and 


Feubel (11) showed that the yellowing of 


a series of articles on the 


termining the pH of the 


wool in the scouring step prior to dyeing 


could be prevented by lowering the pH 


of the “so-called” neutral soap. Hampson 
(14), Hess (15, 16), Kornreich (20), 
Kruger (21), Kuntze 22), Lange (24,) 
Nevskii (31), Pyleman (38), Schaeffer 


(43) and Schroeder (45) all discussed the 
textile dyeing. 


(40) 


importance of pH in 
Rollett 
the effect of pH on the affinity 


Deribéré (5) and described 


of dye- 
stuffs, color and fluorescence. 
Elmer (6) has stated that the adsorp- 


allkali on 


data 


cause er- 
(12) has 


claimed that no general definite optimum 


tion of fibers can 


roneous pH and Fischer 
pH can te given for the dyeing of tex- 
tiles. 

Nobel (32) has 
phosphate buffers in the control of pH 
that all 


discussed the use of 


and concludes chrome and acid 


dyes can be used successfully with suit- 


and _phos- 


that 


ammonia 
(19) has 


able mixtures of 


Jacoby stated 
with 


can be affected by the pH of the dyebath 


phoric acid. 


the dyeing direct and acid colors 
and that the pickup of vat color pigments 
could be controlled by varying the pH. 
Kurbatov (23) has that 


group-containing dyes (such as SO:) ex- 


shown ionogen 
hibit maximum adsorption at a low pH 


while dyes containing other anionic groups 
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as well as those with many cationic 


groups exhibit maximum adsorption at 
intermediate pH values. 

As might be expected, the nature of 
the fiber plays an important role in pH 
control. The protein fibers are chemically 
active and have received more attention 
than the more chemically inert materials. 
Speakman (47) made a major contribu- 
tion to dyeing technology by titrating 
wool and even today an acid dye is some- 
times refined as a compound whose anion 
possesses a high affinity for the 
basic groups of wool (13, 41). Eléd (7) 
also made a worthy contribution by dye 


active 


adsorption studies in the process of wool 
dyeing using Crystal Ponceau R in a 
hydrochloric acid dyebath at 50° C. In 
this way he proved that the most rapid 
adsorption of dye took place at a pH of 
1.12 

The importance of pH control in leather 
been 
while leather is not a textile, it resembles 
silk 
tion. can be obtained through a study of 
field. Belavsky and Kratky 
stated that the optimum pH 
values for dyeing chrome leather should 
Their re- 
sults, which are similar to those of Good- 
all (13) for 
basic dyestuffs should not fall 


or less. 


dyeing has also recognized and 


wool and and considerable informa- 


this related 


(1) have 
be determined and adhered to. 
wool, show that the pH of 
below 5 
and that the darkness of the shade ob- 
tained is an inverse function of the pH. 
These investigators (2) outlined the op- 
timum conditions of pH for dyeing leather 
with 20 different aniline dyes. 

Other workers have been aware of the 
effect of pH in the dyeing of other pro- 
teins, such as the staining of bacteria (25) 
and the dyeing of gelatine (50). 

The control of pH of dyebaths by the 
addition of acid-forming salts (51) or or- 
ganic acids (52) is described in patents. 
Whattam (49) has made use of the addi- 
tion of trisodium phosphate to maintain 
a weakly alkaline condition for the vat 
dyeing of wool. The Kupensauer process 
(37) also suggests the need for control of 


pH. 
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In recent years attempts have been made 
to increase the caustic soda concentration 
in wool dyeing, such as in the soda ash 
(53). Clark (3) has 
0.5 oz. caustic per gallon of 
the dyebath at 120 
protective agent and Hug (18) has suc- 


process used up to 
water in 


in the presence of a 


ceeded in increasing the concentration of 


caustic still further in the absence of a 


protective agent without damaging the 


wool. 

The pH range for maximum dyeing ef- 
ficiency for Palatine fast dyes on wool 
has been determined by Ender and Muller 
(10) and somewhat comparable data for 
acid and chrome colors have been ob- 
tained by Nobel (33). Muller (28) has 
also published a general discussion on 
the importance of pH on the acid dyeing 
of wool. 

Eléd (7) and later Stehle (48) and co- 
workers have studied the effect of pH on 
the dyeing of wool. The latter has shown 
that buffer 


capacity, especially at a pH below 3. This 


wool itself has considerable 
accounts for the ease and reproducibility 
of metallized dyes 
used at a DH of 2. He also concludes that 


which are normally 


the dyeing rate can be made constant by 
a gradual decrease in pH during the dye- 
ing Operation. 

The Calcomet process (42) makes use 
of magnesium sulfate to form a complex 
with the dye which is stable on the al- 
kaline side. 

Eléd and Balla (9) that 
in the dyeing of silk at a pH below 3.5 


have shown 
there is an interaction between direct dyes 
and the weighting agent. At low pH, the 
levelness of dyeing of silk is a function of 
the distribution of the weighting agent. 
These investigators (8) believed that local 
differences in pH values were responsible 
for non-uniformity in the dyeing of 
silk. 

Hoffman (17) has demonstrated the need 
for control of pH in the dyeing of silk- 
mercerized cotton hosiery and suggests 
using a pH of 8.5 for the dyeing opera- 
tion. 

Mayer (27) has stated that the affinity 
of vat colors for wool in a weakly alkaline 
that 


has discussed the role of 


dyebath is lower than for cotton. 
Schaeffer (44) 
pH in the dyeing of viscose rayon. 

The references cited were obtained by 
Chemical Ab- 
American Dyestuff Re- 
1947. Obviously, all ref- 
erences cited are not in agreement. Some 
have 
they were not sufficiently significant. Other 


a literature search using 
and the 
porter through 


stracts 


references been discarded because 
pertinent references may have been over- 
looked if pH control was a minor feature 


of the investigation. 
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Summary 


HE data given here is for the use of 
the applica- 
tion of direct dyes to viscose rayon and 


dyers concerned with 


cotton and more especially to continuous 


filament viscose cakes on 


packages. It is 


rayon spun 
rayon the 
dyeing properties of direct dyes are ef- 


fected by such variables as the 


known that 


“volume 
ratio” normally computed as the ratio of 
the weight of the dye liquor to the weight 
of material being dyed, the temperature 


of the dye bath, the concentration of 
added salts, and the presence of other 
direct dyes. A discussion of these vari- 


A Classification of Direct Dyes 


J. A. WOODRUFF 


ables is given to explain the use of three 
recommended methods of dyeing control. 

A technique of determining which dyes 
should be used with which method of 
control has been applied to approximate- 
ly 175 direct dyes. This technique uses a 
reading of the apparent speed of diffusion 
(diffusion penetration) of individual di- 
rect dyes within solid viscose material in 
addition to readings of the exhaustion 
behavior on viscose fabric with and with- 
out added salts in the dye bath. The pre- 
diction of dyeing behavior of the indi- 
vidual dyes using the selected methods of 
application is made possible. The pre- 
dicted behavior of combinations of dyes 


also affords considerable aid to the dyer 
although occasionally the lack of knowl- 
edge of the effect of other dyes upon each 
other in a mixture prevents complete 
satisfaction. 

The dyes are listed in Tables I, II, II, 
and IV in a classification similar to that 
used in the Journal of the Society of 
Dyers & Colourists, 62, September 1946, 
of “A,” “B,” and “C” dyes. In addition, a 
classification of “AC” is given where cer- 
tain dyes appear to have divided charac- 
teristics. A number of dyes are shown 


to have dual properties in regards to 
diffusion penetration and are not, there- 


fore, recommended for cake dyeing. 





TABLE I. CLASS “A” DYES 
Diffusion Penetration 
C.F Dyestuff I hr. 2 hrs. 3 hrs. 4 hrs. 
366 Chrysophenine Yellow 4 514 o 4 
10% salt 4 5 61, 8 
Pr. 249 Dianil Yellow 5GA 54 8. 
10% salt 5 7+ 9 10’, 
Diphenyl Crysoine G 4— 5 6 8 
+ 10% salt 3 44 6 7 
Diphenyl F. Yellow GA 3144— 14 444— 4 64.—1 8 —1 
10% salt ‘ 3 «= 4 4 «= . a Signum J 
Fastusol Yellow LRA 34 5 7 
10° salt 3— 314 4 5 
Icyl Orange RS 64 9, 
10% salt 7 9! 
278 Amanil F. Red 8BL 5 7— 8 10 
10% salt 4 6— 7 8 
Benzo F. Bordeaux 6BL 6— 8 10 
10° salt 4! 6 84 814 
*353 Calcodur Pink 2BL 4 6 7% 
10°, salt 31 4! 5 6 
Diphenyl F. Red 5BL 54 6 8! 10 
110% salt Qian 5 7 74, 
278 Diphenyl F. Red 7BL 5 7 8 4 
+ 10% salt 3! 5 7 7% 
Pr.30 Direct Pink EG 3 4! 5 7 
10°, salt 2 3 5! 
353 Fastusol Pink BBA 
10°, salt 4— 5— 6— 6! 
278 Pyrazol F. Red 8BL 5! 7 91, 
10°) salt 4 hoe 7 84 
406 Chloramine Blue 2B 3% 5 6 6! 
10°, salt 2% 34 4% 5+ 
Diphenyl Brill. Blue 5B 4 6— 7 8 
10°, salt ° 3— 4 5— 51 
Diphenyl F. Blue RLP 3% 6— 61, 7 
10°, salt , 2 3 4— 5— 
Fastusol Turquoise LGL .~Complete penetration in one hour 
10°, salt 2 3 4 5 
Rigan Sky Blue G 4 5 7 8 
10°, salt 3— 4 5 6— 
Brill. Benzo Green B 4l, 81,—5 12—9!, 
10°, salt 5+—3 7—5 8—6 8—6 
Fastusol Violet BBA 4, 6— 7— 4 
10°, salt 3% 4l, 6— 6 
NOTES ON TABLE I 
*Where two diffusion penetration figures are given for a single period, the first figure refers 
main body of the dye. 
Diphenyl F. Yellow GA—The first measurement is the stain penetration and the second measurement, 


Calcodur 


Pink 2BL—At the fourth hour, 


Brill 


unable 


to obtain an accurate measurement 


to the penetration of 


because of 
Fastusol Pink BBA—lIn the set without salt, light pink stain throughout. Unable to measure main body penetration accurately 
Benzo Green B—At fourth hour, dye had penetrated throughout set without salt. Unable to read measurement. 


°%, Exhaustion ( mins.) 


5 hrs. 6 hrs. 6 1s 45 
¥ , 1 
9'% 10 33 38 44 
‘ 5 

12 . 50 54 63 
10 ° os 1 
8 9 38 44 52 
9 —i 9+— 1 0 
74%— 1 8'44— 1 37 43 50 
0 

6 7 43 48 60 
6 

27 30 34 

4 

9 10 37 44 57 
3 

10+ 10% 40 51 56 
. 3 

7% 8 29 38 40 
2 

9 9% 47 49 59 
. 4 

7% 9 38 47 50 
8 9 5 
6 6% 57 64 75 
1 

7% 8 34 35 46 
3 

94 10 45 47 56 
8 9 0 
6— 6% 43 49 60 
814 —_ 0 
6% 7 44 49 61 
8 9 2 
5 6 44 54 70 
6— 6% 22 20 25 
10 11 0 
6 6 53 56 64 
4 

8—6 8—6 47 57 64 
10— ‘ 
7 814 51 62 69 


stain and the second figure the 


figure, is the main dye 


throughout. 


the smaller penetration 


pink stain 


= 
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Amanil 
Calcodur Yellow 4GL—lImpossible to measure after third hour because a ligat stain had penetrated almost throughout. 
Diazo Brill. Orange GR—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration and became impossible to measure. 

penetration which became impossible to measure. 
RLA, CF—An orange-brown stain preceded the main dye penetration. 
after third hour because 


Diazo Brill. 
Benzo 
Rigan Green 
obvious that the dye had not penetrated throughout. 


Rigan measurement 


73 


333 


173 


~ 


N 


Dyestuff 


Amanil F. Yellow 4GL ....... 
1U~o salt 
Calcodur Yellow 4GL 
+ 10% salt 
Diphenyl F. Brill. 
+ 10% salt 
Diazo Brill. Orange G 
a 
Pyrazol Orange GH 
ee GON. 6écce 
Diazo Brill. Scarlet RO 
+ 10% salt , 
Benzo F. Brown 
10°, salt 
Rigan Green BL 
+ 10% salt 
Rigan Green G ..... 
50% GO «ces es 
Pontamine F. Black 
10°, salt 


Yellow 8G 


RLA, CF .. 


1 hr. 2 hrs. 
3 5 
4 6 
4 6 
3 5 
4% — 
4 5 
5% 8+ 
4%, 6+ 
4% 6% 
3 5 
o+—3 10—4- 
5s—2 TA— 
6—1'4 9—2 
5—2 8—4 
4 4% 
2+ 3% 
2+ 3 
1 2% 
44 6+ 
3% 4% 


TABLE II. CLASS “A-C” DYES 


Diffusion Penetration 


3 hrs. fhrs. 

5% 

6 8 ~=Es_sob #8 0 

ae 

6 e< 

8 9+ 

7 8', 

10+ ‘ 

94 —10-+ 

84 9 

6 7 

5% 6+ 

3+ 9—4.. 1144—5-+ 

11—3 —s 

84+—4 9—5 

4Y 51% 

2 

8 81, 

6% 7 


NOTES ON TABLE II. 


5 hrs. 6 hrs. 
914 a oak 
“—12— 
10 
7% 8 
e— sees 
call ar 
—4 —t 
9—5'4 12—6 
6 6% 
10 
7% 7 


F. Yellow 4GL—Unable to measure in fourth hour because a faint stain had penetrated almost throughout. 


Scarlet ROA—A 
F. Brown 


BL—Unable to obtain a 


light 


Green G—Unable to obtain a 


Dyestuff 


Azoanthrene Brill. 
10°, salt 


Azoanthrene Yellow S Conc. 


Yellow G.. 


10°, salt 
Coprantine Yellow 2G 
10% salt , 
Fastolite Yellow 3GL 
10°) salt 


Sol Aqua F. Yellow GL 
10%) salt 

Stilbene Yellow 4G 
10°, salt 


Azoanthrene Golden Orange R EX. 


10%, salt 
Calcodur Orange ERL 
+ 10% salt 
Chlorantine F. 
10% salt 
Chlorantine F. 
10% salt 
Chlorantine F. 
10% salt 
Chlorantine F 
10°, salt 
Coprantine Orange 2BRL 
10°, salt 
Diazo Brill. Orange GA 
10°, salt 
Diazophenyl Orange R. Supra 
10% salt 
Diphenyl F. Orange MPS 
+ 10% salt 
Diphenyl F. Orange 3RL 
+ 10% salt 


Dipyrazoo Orange GRN 
+ 10% salt 


Fastusol Orange G 
10% salt 


Fastusol Orange L5GA 
10°, salt 


Fastusol Orange LGGLA 


Orange GL 
Orange 4GL 
Orange TRL 


Orange T4RLL 


10% salt .. ‘ ‘ne 
Pontamine F. Orange EGL 
10°, salt 
Solantine Orange G 
10°, salt 
Solantine Orange R 
10°, salt 
Solophenyl Orange GL 
10°, salt 
Solophenyl Orange 2RL 
10°, salt ‘ 


pink stain 


measurement 


preceded 


the 


main 


dye 


the 


main dye penetration 


tapered off unevenly. 


after third hour because the main dye penetration tapered off unevenly. 


TABLE III. CLASS “B” DYES 
Diffusion Penetration 
Ihr 2 hrs. 3 krs. fhrs. 
en, — 4 4i, 
14 2 3 3 
2% 4— 5 6 
1% 3— 3 4 
2— 2— 3 314 
1\4 2 2% 3 
i 2 2% 3 
1— 1 2— 2 
1’ 2 3 3%, 
\ 1 1% 2— 
— 
2— 2 3— 
1! 1% 2— 2 
1 14 2— 2 
y i— 1 i 
ly 1% 1! 11 
24 34 4 4 
1+ 2 2% 3 
14 2% 3% 4% 
] 2 3— 4 
—— 7s =" — 7 ~— 76 
=e a —! —! 
2 3+ a 5 
1% 24 3— 3% 
\y, 1— | 1% 
, 1— I1— 1 
2 3 4 41, 
1% 2 3 31% 
2— 2-4 3 + 
2 3 4 5 
2— 3 31, 4 
14 2— 2+ 3— 
1'% 2% —— 4 
1% 3— 3 
3 4 6— 6 
2 3 4 44 
2% 4 4! 5+ 
1, 2 21% 3 
, 1— 1— 1 
1 2 2 2% 
2 3% 4', 4', 
2— 3— 3% 4 
2 3 3% 4 
1% 2% 3 3: 
2+—'4 344— 14 3144—"'2 44—1— 
ling—'4 2144—'2 34—!, 4— I1— 
1% 2 3 3% 
1+ 2— 2 21 
2144—"'4 4—'4 5—!4 54%4—!1 
a— 3 3—i— iat 414—1 
2 3 iis 4 
11 2 3— 3 


S hrs. 6 hrs. 
51% 6— 
4— 4%, 
6% 7 
4 5— 
4 4X, 
3 3% 
314 4 
2 2% 
4 5— 
2 214 
2 2 
2 r 4 
1% 1! 
a 2 
5 6 
3 = 
5 6 
414 5 
— 4 om 
—! —IlI', 
6 6 
4 4% 
2— 2 
1 1 
5 5 
4 4! 
44 5 
5 6 
5 5 
3 34 
4, 5 
314 4 
7 8 
| 5% 
64 7 
314 3% 
2 2 
3 3 
5+ 6 
4, 5 
5 6 
4 5 
51%4—1— 6-++-—1 
4—1 444—1 
4 4 
3— 3 
7—1 8'2—1 
5—1 544—11 
414 5 
4 4\, 


EE 


% Exhaustion ( mins.) 


6 


5 
56 


10 
57 


7 
45 


12 
44 


8 
58 


21 
60 


8 
54 


8 
29 


3 
36 


11 
56 


salt 


1s 


3 
57 


9 
61 

5 
50 
14 
48 

8 
69 
21 
65 


6 
54 


7 
46 
2 
42 


9 
60 


solution, it 


45 


8 
73 
ll 
72 


8 
52 


19 
59 

8 
73 
23 
73 


9 
64 


8 
57 


6 
51 


11 


62 


was 


i 


°% Exhaustion ( mins.) 


6 


41 
31 
$1 


37 


23 
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35 


15 
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59 
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533 


Dyestuff 


Benzo F. Scarlet 4BGP 


+ 10% salt 


Brill. Direct Scarlet A ..... 


- 10% salt 


Calcoform F. Red 8B 


+ 10% salt 


Chlorantine F. 


+ 10% salt 


Chlorantine F. 


+ 10% salt 


Chlorantine F. 


+- 10% salt 


Fastusol Rubine LBBLN 


10% salt 


Bordeaux BL 


Red 6BLL .. 


Scarlet BNLL 


Fastusol Scarlet BN 


10% salt 


Sol Aqua F. Red RL 


10% salt 
Solantine Red 
+ 10% salt 


8BLN 


Superlitefast Red 3BL 


10% salt 


Superlitefast Red GL 


10% salt 


Benzo Brill. Blue 6BA 


10% salt 


Calcodur Blue 4GL 


10°, salt 


Chloramine Blue 3B 


10% salt 


Chlorantine Blue 3GLL 


10° salt 


Chlorantine F 
10% salt 


Diphenyl Blue 


10% salt 


Blue 2RLL 


3B 


Diphenyl F. Blue 4BL 


10°, salt 


Diphenyl F. Blue 10BL 


10% salt 


Diphenyl F. Blue GLN 


10%, salt 
Diphenyl F. 
+ 10% salt 


“astusol Blue 


10° salt 


10° salt 
Fastusol Blue 
10% salt 
Fastusol Blue 
10% salt 
Niagara Blue 
10°, salt 


Blue 2GLN 
LBA 


fastusol Blue LBRRA 


LF3RD 


LGA 


G 


Pyrazoline Blue CF 


10°, salt 


Sol Aqua F. Blue L 


10°, salt 


Solophenyl Blue FGL 


10°) salt 


Superlitefast Blue GL 


10°, salt 


Superlitefast Blue 8GUF 


10°, salt 
Visco Blue G 
10°) salt 


Visco Blue RS 


10°, salt 
Visco Copper 
10°, salt 


Blue EG 


Azoanthrene Seal Brown L 


10°, salt 
Chlorantine F 
10°, salt 
Chlorantine F 
10%, salt 


Chlorantine F. 


10° salt 


Brown 6GLL 
Brown LBRA 


Brown 2RLL 


Cotton Brown R 
10 salt 

Diphenyl Catechine R 
10 salt 

Fastusol Brown L3RA 
10 salt 

Pyrazol F. Brown R 
10 salt 


So] 


10°, salt 


Solantine Brown 


10°, salt 


jlantine Brown R 


4R 
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63 
33 
40 
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40 
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65 
44 
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Pr. 96 


Cotton 


called 


694 


Superlitefast 


Diphenyl F. 


Discussion 


machines, 


Dyestuff 


Solophenyl Brown RL 


10% salt 
Sol Aqua F. Brown NL 
10% salt 
Azoanthrene Green G 
10% salt 
Azoanthrene Scotch Gene 3 2 BS 
10% salt 
Azoanthrene Turquoise B 
10% salt e — 
Chlorantine F. Green BLL 
10% salt ef 
Chlorantine F. Green 5BLL 
30% O60 2000 ; 
Chlorantine F. Green 5GLL 
10% salt . ° 
Coprantine Green G 
10% salt 


Diphenyl F. Green GL 
10% salt 
Direct Dark Green BG 
10% salt 
Direct Green GS 
10% salt ae ; : 
Fastolite Brill. Green 3BL ...... 
10% salt 
Fastusol Green 6BL 
10% salt ‘ 
Fastusol Green LBS 
10% salt 5 
Fastusol Green L6BLN 
10% salt ‘3 
Pyrazol F. Green CLL 
10% salt . 
Solophenyl Dark Green GBL 
10% salt a 
Solophenyl F. Blue Grown BL 
+. 10% salt 
Solopheny! Olive GL : 
+ 10% salt 
Solantine Violet 5BL 
10% salt 5 
Solophenyl Violet 2RL 
10% salt 
Direct F. Black B 
10°, salt 
Fastusol Grey LRA 
10% salt 
Pontamine F. Grey BL 
10°, salt 
Rigan Grey G 
+ 10% salt 
Solophenyl Grey 4GL 
+ 10% salt 


* Where two diffusion penetration figures 
the main body of the dye. 

Stilbene Yellow 4G—It was impossible to get an accurate measurement of the set without salt because of a very light 

Chlorantine F. Orange TRL—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration and colored the entire block. 

Solantine Orange G—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration. 

Solophenyl Orange GL—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration 
Red GL—lImpossible to obtain an accurate measurement at fifth hour because of a pink 
Visco Blue G—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration. 
Visco Blue RS—A pink stain preceded the main dye penetration. 
Azoanthrene Seal Brown L—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration 


TABLE III. CLASS “B” DYES (CONTINUED) 


Diffusion Penetration 


lhr. 2 hrs. 3 hrs. 
2— 2 2% 

1 1% 2 
2—'4 3—1— 344—1 

% 2 24 
a 2 2 

1’, 2 2 

1 2— 2+ 
i— 4 144—1— 2—1— 
2— 2% 3— 
1— 14 1, 
2+ 3 4 

1% 2 2% 

2 2% 3+ 

1 14 2— 
24 4 

1 214 3 

2— 214 3 

1 1% 2 
2'44—I1'4 34—2 314-212 
2— 1— 244— 3— = 1 
2 3 4 

1+ 1% 2% 
2% co } 
1'44—1 24—I1'% 3—2— 
2 2% 314 
2— 1 3— 2 3144-2 
1% 2% 3 
144—!1 244—1'4 3—2 
2— 2% 314 
1% 2— 2 

2+ 3+ 44 

1 1% 2 
2'44—--1— 3144—2-+ 44,.—3— 
2— I1— 3— —s:i1+4 3144—1'%4 

yy 1 1 

} i 1%4—1% 
2— 2+4 3 

1— 1 112 

2 3 31 
2—1 244.—2— 34—2), 
2 3+ 4— 
14 2 2% 
2— 2+ 3— 
14 24 3— 

3 5 7— 
3— 4 5% 
i— a 14 
1— 1 i4 
2'4 4 514 

14 2. 3— 
2! 3 44 

2 2% 3% 

1 2— 2+ 
1— 14 1% 


4 hrs 
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NOTES ON TABLE III 


are given for a single time period, the first 


Brown R—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration. 


Chlorantine F. Green 5GLL—Impossible 


EFFECT OF VOLUME RATIO: 
package dyeing and in other circulating 
the estimation of effective 


material being dyed must take into con- 


of Variables 


Diphenyl Catechine R—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration. 
Sol Aaua F. Brown NL—A light stain 
Solantine Brown R—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration. 
Azoanthrene Scotch Green 2BS—A light 


preceded the main dye penetration 


i 
ss 


(. Exhaustion (mins.) 


5 hrs. 6 hrs. 
3% 4 

3 3+ 
44.—1 s4%—1Y% 
314 4 

4 5 

314 4 

3 4 
3—1 34-1 
4— 44 

2 2% 
5% 6 

3 3% 

4 414 
2% 21 

4 41, 
4y, 5— 

3 3 
5—3'4 6—4 
4—2 44-2 
5+ 6 

3% 3% 
614 7 
4—3— 44— 
44 5% 
4144,—2', 5—3— 
44 5 
4—3— 5—3 
5— 5% 
3— 3 

4+ 5 

3 34 
5—314 54— 
4i—2 444-2! 
1% ,— 
2— 1 24%4—1 
4 4y, 

2 2+ 
4y, 5+ 
4144-3 5—3! 
5+ 6 

4 44 

5 514 

4 4), 
8. 84 

7 7 

2+ 2% 
1% 2 

7 7? 
4— 44 
6% 62 

5 5'4 
314 41 

2 2! 


figure refers to the penetration of 


yellow stain preceded the main penetration 


sideration the fact that only 
from 1/10 to 1/20 of the dye liquor is 


In actually passing through the 


so- fraction have to work their way through 
“volume ratio” of dye liquor to a tortuous passage in intimate 
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with the fibers or filaments of viscose. 


REPORTER 


a_ fraction 


package at 
any one time and that all parts of that 


contact 
It 


stain throughout 


to obtain an accurate measurement after second hour because of the penetration 
Green GL—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration. 
Direct Green GS—A light green stain preceded the main dye penetration. 
Fastolite Brill. Green 3BL—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration 
Fastusol Green 6BL—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration 
Pyrazol F. Green CLL—A light yellow stain preceded the main dye penetration 
Solophenyl D. Green GBL—A yellow stain preceded the main dye penetration 
Solophenyl Olive GL—A yellow stain preceded the main dye penetration. 


is easy to understand 


the 


and 


of a 


stain an 


uneven 


yellow 


6 
41 
35 
19 
34 
46 
35 
40 
51 
56 
43 
73 


74 


37 
44 
48 
64 
44 
40 
39 
28 
60 
38 
31 
34 


40 


d the 


dye 


Stain 


that 


15 


59 
46 


24 


57 
51 


58 


24 
53 
63 
56 
79 
62 
51 
51 
34 
64 
44 
44 
44 


56 


45 


i 
73 
4 
61 


second figure 


penetratior 


the subst 





an- 


tivity or attraction of the dye particles for 


a site on the surface of the viscose mate- 


rial must be controlled 


these conditions. 


carefully 


under 
The passage of a drop 


of dye liquor in flowing from the inside 


to the outside of a cake may be compared 
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Cop 
Pon 
Solo 
Thic 
32¢ Ben 
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can 
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375 Dire 
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Pr. 379 Fastu 


* Where two 
the main body 
Visco Blue FE 
Amanil Catec 
Azoanthrene 
Azoanthrene 
Erie F. Bros 
Fastolite Bre 
Pontamine B 
Pontamine EF 
Unitone Bro 
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TABLE IV. CLASS “C” DYES 











Diffusion Penetration 
C1. Dyestuff lhr 2 hrs 3 hrs thrs. 
Coprantine Yellow GRLL lly, 2 212 3 
10% salt ‘ : i = 1 1 
Pontamine F. Yellow NNLK 2 4 5 6— 
10% salt ; 2 3 4— 4 
Solophenyl’ Yellow FFGL 1 2! 3 4 
10°, salt l 2 2! 3 
Thiofiavine S 2 3 4a 5— 
10°, salt 2— 21, 3 4 
326 Benzo F. Orange WSA 214 31 4 5 
10°, salt a. 2— 21 3 ye 
Azoanthrene Brill. Red 3BW 1 1! 2— 2 
10°, salt ° pa 1! oS 2 
Benzo F. Scarlet 4BSA 1 2 2! 3 
10°, salt 1 14 2— 2 
Coprantine Bordeaux BGL 1 2 2 3— 
10°, salt 1 1! 2— 2 
419 Diphenyl F. Red B 2 3! 4! §+4 
10°, salt 2 3— 3 4— 
375 Direct Garnet R Supra 2 3 3! 4h, 
10°, salt l 2 2! 3 
Erie Garnet RB 2— 2! 3 4+— 
10°, salt 1 2 2 21 
448 Purpurine 4B 1! 2 2% 31, 
10°, salt . : 1 2 2% 3 
Azoanthrene Brill. Blue G ; yy, 1— l 1 
10% salt I, 1 1— 1 
Fastusol Blue LRLA 1 13 2— 2 
10% salt i ] l 1% 
* Visco Blue E 2% 31% 4 5 
10% salt . 2—1 214—2— 3—2 4—3 
+ Visco Blue GS . \y 1— 1 1+ 
10% salt . iI—'4 1'14—1— 144,—1— 2—1 
* Amanil Catechine GS 3—"4 4i—l, 6—"4 64+—% 
Dts EE Reeser des dedeesedecena 3—! 3%4—! 6—! 642—% 
* Azoanthrene Brown WL 24+—l%4 3—14 44—\% 5—% 
10% salt 2—1, 3—_- 344—]— 4%4—1— 
* Azoanthrene Copper Brown X 2—'4 244—-M% 4—% 44-—% 
10% salt 1%4—"'%4 2—'4 3—'4 34—!, 
Azoanthrene D. Brown DW 1% 2 2% 3 
10% salt 1 14 2 2% 
Chlorantine F. Brown BRL lly 3— 3’ 4 
10% SE coves cveecse l 1! 2 214 
Chlorantine F. Brown 8GLL 1— 1 1% 1, 
10% salt 1 2— 2 24 
Coprantine F. Brown 5RLL 1% 2+ 3— 3 
10% salt 1 1! 2— 2+ 
Coprantine Violet Brown BL 1 2 2 3 
10% salt 1 1, 2 2 
*598 Erie F. Brown GR .. 34 5 64 6'% 
10% salt . 24+—!1 4—3 6—4 6-14 
° Fastolite Brown RL 3—2— 4—2 5—3— 5144—3 
10% salt bees 2—1! 34-—2 4-—2 41,—2 
Fastusol Brown LGA 1 1 1+ 1% 
10°, salt eeee 1 2 2+ 21 
Fastusol Brown LT 1! 1! 2 2% 
10% salt ? 1— 1 1! 1% 
*561 Pontamine Brown BT 1— | 1+ a— 
10°, salt ll 2!'4—1 3—1 34%4—1'2 
. Pontamine Brown N3G Conc 2—1! 2%4—2 4—3— 4—3 
10% salt ; 1M4—M am, ilies Pi ii 
420 Poontamine Brown RMR Conc 2 3 4— 414 
10% salt ae ; 14 2 3 3% 
Pr. 28 Solantine Brown 3GL i 1 1 1h 
10°, salt i— 1 14 144 
Solophenyl Brown BGL i— 11 2— 21% 
10% salt ; I— 1 ll, 2— 
’ Unitone Brown BV 1— 1 1'% —_ 
10% salt .... ‘= {Siac 1 igaan] 2—1 
‘ Visco Brown 2RB ... 2— 21% 3+ — 
10°, salt ‘ 1—! 114—1— 2— 1— 2i-—1 
589 Chloramine Green 4B Conc. 1% 2 3 3% 
; 10%) salt “ies 1 1% y 
593 Diphenyl Green BB Supra 2 24 3% 4 
7 10% salt ee 1 1 2— 2 
"594 Direct Green YYD 3—2 4—_ 3— 5—3! 5s—4 
10%, salt ‘ > : 2—1 214,—i! 3—2 342—2 
581 Calcomine Black 200% 1% 2 3— 3% 
10% salt a 1 1% 2 21 
Pr. 379 Fastusol Grey LVGLA 1 2— 2 21 
10% salt 1— l 1 14 
NOTES ON TABLE IV. 
* Where two diffusion penetration figures are given for a single time period 
the main body of the dye 
Visco Blue E—A light blue stain preceded the main dye penetration 
Amanil Catechine GS—The main dye penetration is preceded by a light yellow stain 
Azoanthrene Brown WL—A yellow tint preceded the main dye penetration 
Azoanthrene Copper Brown X—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration 
Erie F. Brown GR—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration. 


Fastolite 
Pont imine 
Pontamine 


Uniton: 


Brown RL—A light yellow stain preceded the main dye penetration 
Brown BT—A light stain preceded the main dye penetration 
Brown N3G Conc. 250% —A yellow stain preceded the main 

Brown BV—A light brown stain preceded the main dye penetration 


penetration 
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the first figure refers to the penetration of the stain 
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and 


Exhaustion ( mins.) 


6 15 45 
4 6 9 
46 57 73 
10 12 13 
58 71 83 
9 11 12 
75 81 88 
18 21 25 
49 58 67 
7 10 13 
55 64 75 
12 13 19 
48 55 66 
4 5 8 
57 72 86 
9 12 13 
68 77 95 
14 22 27 
64 83 92 
9 12 19 
74 88 95 
10 12 13 
76 87 93 
19 25 36 
80 87 94 
30 39 58 
76 79 84 
13 14 12 
62 71 85 
7 6 6 
64 75 83 
4 3 6 
56 72 84 
14 12 15 
45 49 57 
10 9 11 
64 69 77 
11 11 12 
31 31 39 
16 21 28 
63 75 85 
22 30 37 
50 64 80 
13 14 24 
75 84 89 
30 36 45 
51 59 78 
8 9 12 
86 92 94 
12 11 14 
67 73 83 
14 16 17 
74 78 88 
4 4 8 
55 64 76 
a 8 15 
61 68 77 
4 6 8 
50 60 73 
11 11 12 
68 77 86 
21 31 33 
71 80 89 
5 8 11 
47 58 68 
5 6 13 
56 63 76 
4 7 9 
60 71 80 
13 15 21 
43 57 75 
1] 13 17 
70 84 91 
5 6 9 
69 83 89 
6 9 8 
74 80 91 
7 7 9 
65 71 80 
4 5 6 
59 67 84 
the second figure, 
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with the passage of a ball in a pinball 
machine. Such a ball is driven by gravity 
from bumper to bumper until it finally 
passes through the maze. However, the 
drop of dye liquor contains a great many 
dyee particles, a few of which will ke 
removed at each bump. The effect of 
changing the “volume ratio” from 50-1 to 
10-1 will in effect increase the number of 
dye particles per drop of dye liquor and 
increase the opportunity for a dye particle 
to make a good contact with a site on 
the viscose filament or fiber. So long as 
the rate of circulation is maintained con- 
stant, the exhaustion of dye from a de- 
creased “volume ratio” can be controlled 
by decreasing the amounts of salt to be 
added to the bath. A limit in 
ratio” reduction is reached with salt sen- 
dyes rather due to the 
presence of salt in the dye as obtained 
from the manufacturer. 


“volume 


sitive quickly 


The “volume ratio” used for cake dye- 
ing is similar to that used for package 
dyeing 20-1 and 
seldom below 8-1, depending on the type 
of machine used for dyeing. The effec- 
tive “volume ratio” has been said to be 
close to 3-1. 


in general—not over 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. — The 
effect of increasing temperature is to in- 
crease the rate of diffusion of all direct 
dye within the dye liquor as well as the 
diffusion penetration within a viscose fila- 
ment. Since the rate of diffusion at any 
one for all 
dyes, the effect of increasing temperature 


temperature is not constant 
will not result in the same manner on the 
dyeing properties of the individual dyes. 
As an illustration, a dye having an ap- 
parent rapid diffusion penetration within 
viscose filaments at 180 F. is normally a 
very level dyeing dye and the increase in 
diffusion activity obtained by increasing 
the 210°F. 


prove its level dyeing characteristics very 


temperature to will not im- 


much since they are already good. How- 


ever, the de- 


crease the exhaustion of the dye at equi- 


temperature increase will 
librium to a marked degree. A dye having 
a moderate diffusion penetration within a 
viscose material will be speeded up so as 
to have an improved levelness of dyeing 
and will show only a slight decrease in 
exhaustion at equilibrium. A dye having 
a slow diffusion the 


penetration within 


viscose will show only slight improve- 


ment in level dyeing characteristics and its 
exhaustion at equilibrium would be prac- 
tically unchanged. 

effect of 


Leoking at the 


temperature 
from another angle, let it be assumed that 
three dyes are selected having different 
degrees of substantivity for the viscose in 
the 1-3-5. 


ratio of The dye having the 


low should 


well 
from one site to another in dyeing and 


the 


substantivity migrate 


increased temperature will increase 
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the ability to migrate by increased activ- 
ity of the dye ions. The dye having a sub- 
stantivity of 3 can be assumed to be in a 
range of substantivity where the effect of 
increased activity of the dye ions would 
result in some increase in the ability to 
migrate. The dye having a substantivity 
of 5 has so great an attraction for viscose 
that increasing the temperature to the boil 
does not have sufficient effect to overcome 
the forces of substantivity to any substan- 
tial degree so that the levelness or migrat- 
ing not be materially 
improved. Furthermore, the increased ac- 
tivity of the dye ions at the high tempera- 
ture will lead to more rapid exhaustion 
making the accomplishment of level dye- 
ing possibly more difficult than at a some- 


tendencies will 


what lower temperature. 

A very important function of increased 
temperature is not concerned with the dye 
but with the viscosity of the dye liquor. 
The flow of liquor through a package 
dyeing system is normally increased from 
two to four times in going from room 
temperature to 206° F., if a constant pres- 
sure is maintained by the pumping sys- 
tem. This increase in flow is a tremendous 
aid in obtaining level dyeing. 


THE CONCENTRATION OF ADDED 
SALTS.—On all direct dyes so far tested, 
the effect of added salt is to increase the 
rate of exhaustion during dyeing as well 
as to increase the degree of exhaustion at 
this 
the exhaustion 


equilibrium. In manner, it is pos- 


sible to accelerate when- 
ever required. There are many dyes which 
have little or no exhaustion at high tem- 
peratures on viscose unless additional salt 
is added beyond that supplied with the 
dye by dyestuff manufacturer. They will, 
in their sensitivity to salt 


this 


however, vary 


additions and some knowledge of 


property should be obtained. 


There is a less visible effect in normal 
dyeing and that is shown in the apparent 
speed of diffusion penetration within a 
section of solid viscose. In general, those 


dyes having rapid diffusion penetration 
within viscose are slowed down as much 
as 50 per cent by the addition of .5 per 
cent solution of common salt. Those dyes 
having medium diffusion penetration are 
slowed approximately 25-35 per cent and 
those having slow diffusion penetration 
are slowed from 10-30 per cent. Sprinkled 
among the low speed of diffusion group 
are some dyes which show the same speed 
increase in the 


or show an apparent 


presence of salt. 

This knowledge of change of diffusion 
penetration with respect to salt additions 
appears to add little practical value to 
the dyer but is given as an observation. 
That which is of interest to the dyer is 
the knowledge of which dyes without salt 


have a low degree of exhaustion. Such 


REPORTER 








dyes can then be exhausted gradually by 
fractional salt additions. 


THE PRESENCE OF OTHER DYES 
IN COMBINATION.—When dyes 
which appear to have somewhat similar 
individual working properties are com- 
bined in a dye formula, the results are 
not always predictable as to the rate or 
degree of exhaustion of either dye. 

This variable is of great importance, 
but to date, experience and recording of 


two 


negative results is the only way to ob- 
tain data which fits this category. The 
almost limitless number of possible dye 
combinations makes laboratory work on 
this problem an endless affair. It is men- 
tioned at this point both because of its 
importance in dyeing and in the hope of 
encouraging thought towards its solution. 
TECHNIQUE OF DETERMINING 
DIFFUSION PENETRATION.—The tools 
which have keen developed here for this 
solid blocks of 
swollen These blocks 
from slabs prepared by setting spinning 
age heat and then 
washing the slab until quite clean and 
white. The slabs are then stored in dis- 
tilled water so as to retain the highly 
water-swollen condition. From these slabs, 


observation are water- 


viscose. are cut 


viscose solution by 


blocks are cut approximately ¥g x Ys x 2 
and placed in water solutions of single 
dyes with and without salt. The blocks 
weigh approximately five grams each in- 
cluding contained water and are dved in 
150 The 
of dye used in this procedure is 1% on 
the weight of the block. After dyeing for 


ml. volume of water. amount 


one hour at the boil, a portion of the 
block is cut and the distance penetrated 
by the dye is measured with a steel rule 
A wide field micro- 


in 64ths of an inch. 


scope of low magnification is used for 
viewing. The dyeings are continued for 
six hours and new samples are cut and 
measured at each hour, giving a picture 
of the progressive movement of the dye. 
The results obtained are called “diffusion 


With 
group of dyeings, Sky Blue FF, Cl, 518, 


penetration” measurements. each 
has been run as a control and the repro- 
ducibility has been very good. 


It has that 


show the presence of two or more com- 


been found several dyes 


ponents which do not appear to diffuse 
at the same speed within the viscose 
blocks. When this has been ascertained, 


these dyes have been excluded from fur- 
ther work in order not to complicate the 
prediction of behavior unnecessarily. Such 
dyes are marked with an asterisk in the 
tables shown. 

The dyes used in the experiments were 
those which were on hand in the labora- 


tory and under no circumstances are the 
results obtained intended to be used as 
criticism or as recommendation of one 
company’s product over another. 
(Concluded on Page 708) 
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Embossing Fabrics—Printing 
Resins and Treating with 


Swelling Agents G, 4 
Brit. P. 592,649 
Cilander, A. G., September 24, 1947) 
The invention relates to permanent 
embossing effects. It consists of two op- 
erations, each of them known by itself 


while the combination proved to give un- 
expected results. The first step comprises 
a resin pretreatment of a fabric, followed 
by embossing and curing the obtained em- 
bossing effect; the second step consists of 
subjecting the fabrics to a swelling treat- 
ment. The liquid apparently 
does not act on the embossed and there- 
fore hardened areas but on the surround- 


swelling 


ing, resin-free plain parts only. According 
to an example a bleached cotton fabric 
is printed with a thickened solution of 
dimethylolurea, subjected to a hot calen- 
dering cured and afterwards 
shrunk without stretching in 30° Bé caus- 
Another example teaches 

with a 


process, 


tic soda. im- 
pregnating 
cross-printing with an alkaline agent, em- 
bossing, curing and shrinking in caustic. 
The not fixed on the alkaline 
cross-printed areas and therefore the em- 
bossing effect is not permanent on these 


resin precondensate, 


resin is 


Spots. 


Reference is made to another embossing 


process, described in Brit. P. 573,250 

Kenyon (see AM. DYEST. REP. 1946, 

376). 

Pigment Printing from 

Oil-in- Water Emulsion D, 2, 07 
Brit. P. 592,841 

(Am. Cyanamid, Kienle-Peiker, Oct. 1, 1947) 

According to the present invention 

printing emulsions of the _ oil-in-water- 

type are recommended. They are pre- 


pared by dispersing or dissolving in the 
continuous (aqueous) phase the film form- 
ing constituents and the dyestuff solution 
while the dispersed (oily) phase is formed 
of oil which does not contain any of the 
Principal film forming constituents, men- 
tioned above. Thereby the process differs 
from other methods, suggesting printing 
oil-in-water emulsions, which generally 
contain in the inner (lacquer) phase 
either one of the film-forming compon- 
ents Or a pigment solution or both. It is 
hecessary to use in the case of the pres- 
ent invention a hydrophillic colloid which 
must certain different characteris- 
tics: it has to form a translucent film and 
must be compatible with the resin pre- 


have 
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condensates and the acid ingredients, 
used for curing the resins. Preferred com- 
pounds are the water soluble cellulose 
ethers, while the resin forming substances 
can be taken from the group of 


urea-formaldehyde 


“amino- 


plasts” (for instance 


derivatives). According to an example 
the aqueous phase consists of a 5% methyl 
30% solution of di 
(methoxy) methylolurea, a 10% ben- 


tonite suspension and a small portion of 


cellulose solution, a 


concentrated phosphoric acid. An aqueous 
suspension of the pigment (copper phtha- 
locyanine) is charged this mixture 
and finally a petroleum fraction is stirred 
in and homogenized. The 
stable and fit for printing. Even heavy 
prints are said to give a fair hand, leav- 
ing the fabrics after drying without any 
substantial 


into 


emulsion is 


stiffness. 

References: The present modification of 
the standard pigment printing process 
using emulsions of the oil-in-water type 
is a method, characterized by applying 
the oil phase as thickening medium only. 
Older patents describing printing accord- 
ing to “Aridye’” methods are somewhat 
different. U. S. Pat. 2,361,545 (Interchem- 
ical Corporation) suggests to mix the pig- 
ment with the lacquer phase while the 
aqueous phase is thickened with starch. 
According to U. S. Pat. 2,381,868 and 
2,381,878 (same company) emulsions are 
applied, mixed with formaldehyde—urea 
plus methylabietate. 


Shrinkproofing Oil— 
Alcohol and Alkali 
Combined A, 2, 


Brit. P. 592,880 
Broadhurst, Watson-Wood, Oct. 1, 
1947) 


The company’s Brit. P. 538,396 (1941) 
described an anti-felting process charac- 
terized by the combined use of strong al- 
kalies and alcohols in treating 
wool. The present patent claims that im- 
proved results can be expected under the 
condition that the final alkaline reagent, 
consisting of alkali, alkali solvents and 
alkali non-solvents is saturated or almost 
saturated with caustic alkali. An example 
teaches to dissolve caustic soda in a mix- 
ture of ethanol and trichloroethylene by 
preparing an 11% caustic soda solution 
in alcohol and diluting it 1:9 with trichlo- 
roethylene. The shrinkproofing effect of 


04 


(Tootal 


lower 
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the saturated ternary mixture (NaOH— 
ethanol- non-solvent) was superior to that 
obtained with saturated or unsaturated 
binary mixtures or to unsaturated ternary 
mixtures which were otherwise composed 
with analogy to the example quoted here 
above. 


Jute Fabrics—Pretreatment 
with Solvents 


Brit. P. 593,315 
(Lumsden & Mackenzie Ltd., Garrett, Oct. 14, 
1947) 


A, 1 


This process intends to prepare jute 
fabrics or yarns for printing purposes. The 
invention consists simply of subjecting 
the raw yarns or fabrics to a dry-cleaning 
and thereupon to a scouring process. The 
fibers are said to become hydrophillic to 
such an amount that a printing paste has 
to be thicker than usual in order to ob- 
tain sharp outlines. A quite analogous 
process applying the identical method to 
dyed materials has been patented in the 
company’s Brit. P. 571,799. 

Reference: Pretreatments of fab- 
rics with solvents, which are genrally 
applied in dry-cleaning processes have 
not been recommended as far as can be 
seen in the prior art. Many attempts to 
eliminate fats and dirt from wool by 
using solvents of this type however have 
been made in some publications. (See for 
instance U. S. Pat. 1,851,893—Brack- 


meyer). 


jute 


Cellulose Acetate Printing— 
Thiocyanate, Combined with 
Solvents D, 2, 07 
Brit. P. 595,344 
(United Turkey Red Company, Sutton, Dec. 2, 
1947) 


Former references suggested using am- 
monium thiocyanate as a swelling agent 
for acetate of cellulose (compare the ref- 
erences below). This method has espe- 
cially been used for delustering: an or- 
ganic swelling agent and/or a_ solvent 
were incorporated and the fibers were 
dried at 80° C. or at higher temperatures. 
The inventor observed that acetate of 
cellulose (in form of yarns or fabrics) 
can easily be printed with almost all cur- 
rent dyestuff groups, thus not only with 
the typical insoluble acetate dyestuffs, by 
combining the swelling and dissolving 
effect of organic solvents with ammonium 
thiocyanate in the same printing paste. 
Organic which are preferably 
used are ethyl lactate, diacetone alcohol, 
methylcyclohexanone. A typical formula 


solvents 
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for a printing paste comprises 2% dyestuff, 
16% 10% 
ium thiocyanate besides the other known 


methylcyclohexanone, ammon- 
ingredients. A large list of. dyestuffs which 
can be used in this process contains sub- 
stantive, acid, vat, soluble vat, azoic, Ra- 
pidogens, Chrome, basic and acetate dye- 
stuffs. Thus every category is practically 
represented. Some direct dyestuffs which 
do not work when applied according to 
this method are especially enumerated. 
It has to be emphasized that steaming of 
the prints for 15-20 minutes improves the 


that 


necessary. Chrome dyestuffs can 


result but this treatment is not ab- 
solutely 
be used without adding a mordant to the 
printing paste. 
Reference: Brit. P. 


pany and inventor) described dyeing and 


588,106 (same com- 


printing acetate of cellulose by adding 
ammonium thiocyanate to the dyebath or 
to the printing paste. This patent enum- 
erated also a large series of dyestuffs of 
groups which 
creased affinity in this process. (See AM. 
DYEST REP. 1948, 243). The content of 
the 


present invention in that the special use 


different acquire an in- 


this patent differs principally from 

of solvents was not suggested in the older 

publication. 

Brit. P. 579,718 
action of 


Other references are: 
Celanese): the swelling am- 
monium thiocyanate on acetate of cellu- 
lose is used for printing acid dyestuffs 
such as Xylene Milling Blue GL. (RE- 
PORTER 1947, 281). 
salts combined with 
recommended for the 
U. S. Pat. 2,409,980 (Eastman 


(REPORTER 1947, 283). 


Thiocyanic acid 
salicylic acid were 
purpose in 
Kodak). 


same 


Vat Dyes—Pigment Dyeing— 
Apparatus C, 6 
Brit. P. 595,617 
(Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Womble, 


Dec. 10, 1947) 
The continuous pigment vat dyeing 
process and apparatus, covered by the 


described 


accompanying 


present patent can shortly be 
while referring to the 
drawing. The goods are fed to a padding 
(12) (11). The im- 
mersion box (T) is supplied with a vat 


device from a scray 


dyestuff pigment suspension. After squeez- 
75% of this 
suspension (calculated the 
of the material) are retained, the fabrics 
pass the hot flue (13) and enter the pad 
(B), provided with a three roll mangle 
(B) contains 
the reducing alkaline liquid for vatting 
the dyestuff. The booster boxes (15) and 
(16) can be used if necessary for further 
fixing and vatting the dyestuffs, although 


ing so strongly that less than 


from weight 


and two immersion boxes. 


generally only a short time (1-2 minutes) 


698 


The 


to rinse 


is required for complete fixation. 


(17-20) the 
re-oxidize the dyestuff. The patent 


have purpose 


boxes 
and 

corresponds as far as can be seen to the 
No. 23,004 of May 25, 


1948 (main patent: U. S. Pat. 2,396,908). 


Re-Issue patent 


Screen Printing—Organic 
Adhesive Solutions for 


Fixing Fabrics D, 4 
Brit. P. 596,281 
(Imp. Chem. Ind., Gale-Hardacre, Dec. 31 


1947) 


The screen or block printing table is 


generally provided with a _ waterproof 


overlay blanket on which the cloth to be 
has to be Mostly 


secured by 


decorated fixed. ad- 


hesion is one of the usual 
gum solutions (arabic or Senegal). This 
method has the drawback of taking much 
time by necessitating different intermed- 
iate Operations: washing down and rub- 
bing thoroughly to remove the gum resi- 
dues after separating the printed cloth 
from the blanket and drying the blanket 
before applying a new sheet of cloth. It 
has further that 
gum, penetrating on some places through 


the cloth is incompatible with tragacanth 


been observed arabic 


thickening which is mostly used for 
screen printing pastes. Blurred and ragged 
outlines may be the consequence. The 


present invention, while using an adhesive 
dissolved in an organic volatile solvent, 
avoids these disadvantages: a tacky water- 
insoluble vinyl-isobutylether polymer is 
dissolved in xylene or ligroine and brushed 
or sprayed on the overlay sheet. The cloth 
to be printed is lightly pressed on the ad- 
hesive sheet and held thereby firmly by 
adhesion. After printing and 
the cloth the dyestuff which 
adhere to the blanket is quickly removed 


removing 


does not 


warm water treat- 


by a slight cold or 
ment. 


Bleaching—Hy pochlorites 
Combined with Bromides 


Brit. P. 596,192 
(Palestine Potash Ltd., Bloch et al., 
1948) 


It has been observed that the draw.- 


b, 1 


Jan 2 


backs occurring in bleaching with hypo- 
chlorites comprising the danger of a fiber 
attack by excess chlorine and the neces. 
sity of carefully checking the pH of the 
bleaching bath can be avoided in a sim- 
ple way: the hypochlorite bleaching op- 
eration is carried out in the presence of 
a bromide, added as such or in form of 
hypobromite. It has been stated that the 


available chlorine is made more active in 


the presence of bromide. The consump: 
tion of chlorine proceeds quicker and 
lower concentrations can be used in a 


shorter bleaching process. 


Reference: the 
913,139 (1946) gives an example: 100 g. 


parallel French Pat. 
cotton cloth are bleached in a 200 lI. vat; 
the hypochlorite solution contains 5-6 g. 
After half 
an hour 600 g. potassium bromide are 
added to this bath. The bleaching opera- 
tion is finished after one and a half hours 


available chlorine per liter. 


and the chlorine has been used up quan- 
titatively. 


Discharge Pastes on Acetate 
of Cellulose-Indigosols as 
Coloring Agents. 


Brit. P. 595,959 
(Brit. Celenese Ltd., Dec. 23, 1947 


D, 2, 02 


Colored discharges on dyed acetate of 
cellulose fabrics are obtained by printing 
a paste, containing zinc formaldehyde sul- 
Indigosol dyestuff and an 
The 


is subjected to the standard developing 


foxylate, an 


inorganic nitrite. printed material 


(Concluded on Page 702) 





B. P. 597,617 
Pigment Dyeing Apparatus. 
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Terylene, The New British Fiber 


N entirely new synthetic fiber is now 
being England which 
may in time rival in importance nylon, 
Vinyon, and the other synthetics now in 


exploited in 


industrial use. 
This new fiber, “Terylene”, was de- 
veloped by J. R. Whinfield and J. T. Dick- 


son in the laboratories of the Calico 
Printers’ Association, and was first an- 
nounced in 1946. Its name is a conden- 


sation of the names of the two chemicals 
from which it is made (terephthalic acid 
and ethylene glycol). Both of these mate- 
rials are cheap and available in quantity; 
ethylene glycol is the popular “antifreeze”, 
better known to motorists as “Prestone”, 
and terephthalic acid is obtained from a 
by-product in the manufacture of phthalic 
anhydride from petroleum. 

From the chemical standpoint a com- 
parison of the formula of Terylene with 
that of nylon is of interest: 


NH(CH:),. NH.CO(CH:),.CO.NH(CH.) 


WM. H. CADY 


can form of a straight long-chain 
molecule (the carboxyl groups being in 
the para position to each other), while 


and 


part 


other acids (ortho meta) 


would lead to the formation of “kinks”, 


the two 
Much work has been done (2) with other 
aromatic dicarboxylic acids, but the re- 
sults, although extremely interesting, are 
beyond the scope of this briet paper. 
Regarding the glycol component, Whin- 
field (1) stated that on substituting propy- 
lene or butylene glycol for ethylene, fibers 


of lower melting point were obtained; 
diethylene glycol produced nothing of 
value. 


After the C. P. A. had selected polyethy- 
lene terephthalate as the most promising 
for fiber production of all the various 
superpolymers investigated, they invited 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Inc., to take 
over the task of converting the laboratory 


Ny lon 


‘0.00 Cai, 


CO.O.CH,.CH:.0.0C.C;H 


process to commercial production. This 
NH.CO(CH.),.CO 
CO.O.CH..CH 


Terylene 


I'wo essential differences will be noted. 
First, the nylon molecule is entirely ali- 
phatic, while the Terylene molecule con- 
tains recurring benzene rings; second, the 
nylon synthesis is based on the formation 
of polyamides (using hexamethylenedia- 
while the 
based on the formation of polyesters. 


mine), Terylene synthesis is 

It is interesting to note that Carothers, 
in his researches leading to the discovery 
of nylon, investigated the possibilities of 
the polyesters for fiber-formation, but con- 
sidered the polyamides superior. Whinfield 
(1) pointed out that the substitution of 
an ester linkage for an amide linkage (in 
the case of Terylene) resulted in increased 
resistance of the fiber to heat and light. 
He further stated that the presence of the 
“recurring benzene nuclei in the linear 
chain” is a contributing factor in giving 
the fiber its high melting point. He found 
that neither phthalic acid nor #sophthalic 
acid, substituted for terephthalic 
acid, gave a product of any value for 
fiber-making. A writer (2) in Silk and 
Rayon explained that the usefulness of 
terephthalic acid lies in the fact that it 


when 


( Ietobe: 18. 
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work is now proceeding rapidly, but so 
far as has been learned, production to date 
has been 


very limited, as many difficult 


problems have first to be solved. 


Preparation of the Fiber 


Writers (2), (3) in Silk and Rayon give 
details of the process for producing the 
Terylene fiber, which is covered by vari- 
ous British patents (4). From 1 to 6 mols 
of ethylene glycol and 1 mol of terephtha- 
lic acid, both in a high state of purity, 
are heated in an inert atmosphere until 
is obtained. A 
catalyst, such as hydrochloric acid, speeds 


a clear solution suitable 
up the reaction. An alternate method con- 
sists of using an ester of terephthalic acid 
(e.g. the methyl ester) instead of the free 
acid, and adding a metallic catalyst (e.g. 
sodium). By this process, heating for three 
hours at 197 
gas completes the reaction. The resulting 
glycol terephthalate is then heated further 
at 280° C. for one-half hour at ordinary 
pressure, and then for ten hours in vacuo. 
The polymer obtained is white, melts at 


C. in a current of nitrogen 
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ae 6S 
8,000 to 


and has a molecular weight of 
10,000. 


Conversion to fibers is accomplished by 
heating the mass to fusion and forcing it 
the 


somewhat 


spinneret, as in case of 
the polyester is 


hygroscopic, and will decompose in the 


through a 
nylon. Since 
molten condition in presence of even a 
small amount of water, it must be thor- 
oughly dried in vacuo before spinning. 


The fibers, which at this stage are weak 
and highly extensible, are now drawn out 
to several times their original length in 
order to their strength. The 
amount of stretching can be varied (5), 
producing either very strong yarns (8 g. 
per denier or higher) with relatively low 
extensibilities, or somewhat weaker yarns 


increase 


with increased extension. The stretching 
of the fibers has a pronounced effect on 
their affinity for dyes. Undrawn Terylene 
is readily dyed by the ordinary acetate 
dyes, but after stretching, the affinity is 


“very much reduced” (1). 


Properties of Terylene 


It is perhaps a little early to give com- 
plete -~details of the physical and chem- 
ical properties of this new fiber. It can be 
stated, however, that it has a high initial 
modulus of elasticity (i.e., a relatively high 
load must be applied to produce a small 
extension). At the same time, the length 
recovery of the yarn, especially from low 
extensions, is very high and takes place 
rapidly, so that it behaves rather like a 
“heavy spring” (5). It is thus well adapted 
for and_ knitting. Its tensile 
strength is outstanding, and is only slight- 


ly lessened on wetting. Ordinary dry-clean- 


weaving 


ing solvents have no effect on it, and it 
bleaching Boiling dilute 
acids have no action, and it is 
reasonably stable to alkalis. It may be 
heated up to 200° C. without injury or 
discoloration, but it is necessary to “set” 
the fibers by a suitable heat treatment if 
it is to be dimensionally stable on subse- 
quent heating (5). This would seem to 
apply particularly to hosiery. The mois- 
ture absorption at 65 per cent relative 
humidity is less than 1 per cent, and the 
fiber does not swell when immersed in 


resists agents. 


mineral 


(Concluded on Page 702) 
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Research and Development 


at Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company 


om the last fifteen the Research 
and Development Division of Alexan- 
der Smith and Sons Carpet Company has 


developed from a smali analytical labora- 


years 


tory for the testing of purchased mate- 
rials into one of the largest, most modern 
best-equipped the 
textile manufacturing field. Under the 
direction of A. Griffin Ashcroft, the op- 
erations of this important division of the 
Company’s mill at Yonkers, New York— 
largest the world—have 
been carefully integrated with those of 


and laboratories in 


carpet mill in 
the operating, mechanical, and sales de- 
partments in a continuing effort to de- 
velop new and improved products and 
processes and reduce costs. 

The Research and Development Divis- 
ion is housed in a modern, two-story, fire- 
proof building situated in the heart of 
the mill area. The first floor contains the 
product engineering, control and develop- 
ment laboratories, while the research lab- 
oratories and pilot plant are located on 
the second floor. Fluorescent lighting is 
provided throughout, and the research 
and control laboratories are 
tioned to maintain close temperature and 
humidity control. The laboratories cover 
approximately 12,000 square feet of floor 
space, while an additional 14,000 square 
feet is devoted to pilot plant operations. 
Personnel total almost 80, of which ap- 


air-condi- 


proximately 30 are professional scientists, 
many of whom hold advanced degrees in 
chemistry, physics, and electrical or me- 
chanical engineering. 

Alexander Smith’s research activities de- 
veloped slowly during the ten years be- 
fore the war. The original laboratory con- 
sisted of three rooms, located in the dye- 
house building. Its personnel numbered 
eight people, of which three were chem- 
ical technicians and four were physical 
testing personnel under the direction of 
Mr. Ashcroft, who joined the company 
in 1934 to develop testing methods di- 
rected toward quality improvement. The 
chemical laboratory was concerned pri- 
marily with such activities as matching 


700 


dyeings in beakers and running a bank 
of Soxhlet extractors for grease testing on 
yarns. The first major project of the phy- 
sical testing section was pioneer work in 
developing a standard wear test method 
for pile floor coverings. One wear test 
machine was set up early in the history of 
tests were 
tinuously in with 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

By the end of 1941, the laboratory staff 
had grown to about twenty-five persons, 


run con- 


the Na- 


the laboratories and 
conjunction 


eight chemical personnel of 
whom four were college graduates. The 
activity of the department 
spondingly expanded into broader phases 


development, 


including 


was corre- 


of technical service, and 
research on such items as sizing, moth- 
proofing, mildewproofing, detergency, and 
the snythetic fibers. The 


physical testing section was by that time 


processing of 


equipped to handle routine control on 
weight, strength, construction, counts, etc., 
on manufactured grades. Studies of the 
relationship of processing and construc- 
tion to the wearing qualities of the fin- 
ished product yielded much valuable in- 
formation. Statistical methods of control 
were established for dyeing, scouring, siz- 
ing, and the physical properties of fin- 
ished carpet. Previous to that time, the 
laboratory had had an all-male cast but 
by the end of 1941 two young women 
were also working in the department. 
When the war came, the conversion of 


Alexander Smith’s production from car- 
pets to wartime necessities for the Armed 
Forces emphasized a need that was al- 
ready becoming apparent—the need for 
wider applied research and product de- 
velopment. In_ the the 
years, the Alexander Smith Carpet Com- 
pany produced Army, Navy, and Marine 
blankets, and duck, 
tarpaulins, flameproof bunk 
bottoms, flameproof rope, and other ma- 
terials both in the greige and dyed states. 
The development of successful produc- 
tion in these fields, which 
to the carpet business, depended in large 


course of war 


flameproof canvas 


st retchers, 


are foreign 
part on the development of technical pro- 
cedures and specifications by the 
pany’s product engineering laboratories. 


Com- 


The facilities and organization of the 
present laboratories, planned during the 
war years, became a reality with the war's 
end and the Company’s reconversion to 
peacetime production. Since the war, Alex- 
ander Smith has spent million 
dollars in an extensive modernization and 
expansion program, and of this sum ap- 
proximately $150,000 were allocated to 
the Research and Development Division. 
As a result, the Division is now equipped 


several 


to provide research and development set- 
vices covering the entire field of the 
Company's operations from raw materials 
to finished products. 

The Research and Development Divis- 
ion operates five services and is divided 





Exterior View of the Modern Concrete Building Which Houses the 
Research Laboratories and Pilot Plant of Alexander Smith and Sons 
Carpet Company 
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A View of the Recently Enlarged Chemical Analysis and Control Labora- 
tories at Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Company 


physically into a product engineering area 
and an applied research and pilot plant 
area. The product engineering area, su- 
pervised by O. P. Beckwith and E. A. 
Leonard, is responsible for standardiza- 
tion, quality control and development of 
raw materials, processes and products, and 
technical service for all departments of 
the company. Technical services also ex- 
tend to consumers and industrial organi- 
zations in allied but non-competitive fields. 
Standardization covers intra-mural mate- 
rials, processes and product standardiza- 
tion, the development of ASTM. stand- 


ards with other companies, and other in- 


dustry-wide standards. This activity is 
also carried on through the technica! 
committee of the Carpet Institute, of 


which Mr. Ashcroft is chairman. Examples 
of such standardization, which have been 
actively pursued, are the development of 
standard methods for flame resistance of 
carpet, methods of shrink testing of grease 
wool, and the definition of carpet wools 
for import uses. 

The development of 
methods in the evaluation of many chem- 


laboratory test 


ical materials used in the textile industry 
has been found a very necessary activity 
in the development work. Examples of 
this are methods for evaluation of de- 
tergence in continuous processes, evalua- 
tion of mothproofing compounds on pile 
fabrics, and tests for lubricants on fibers. 

The applied research and pilot plant 
area is divided into three major sections: 
mechanical research and development, 
chemical research, and physical research. 
The mechanical research and develop. 
ment section, under the direction of 
Charles E. Barrett, assisted by J. H. Pfau 
and L. Linscott, has a staff of nineteen 
mechanical engineers, draftsmen and me- 


chanics. This section has the responsibil- 
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ity for mechanical research involving the 
study of all possibilities in the improve- 
ment of dyeing, drying, carding, spinning, 
sizing, and weaving equipment, and the 
translation of these possibilities into a 
course of action involving equipment de- 
velopment. This section works on many 
of the studies of 


labor by 


product design, and the development of 


reduction of manual 


improvements in equipment, 
equipment to manufacture new products. 
These studies have resulted in improved 
loom operation and have assisted in the 
selection, installation and initial operation 
The 
service 


improved equipment. 


technical 


of new and 


section also provides 


to all production departments in equip- 
ment development, and designs testing 
equipment for the Research and Devel- 


opment Division as a whole. 


The chemical research section, with a 
staff of seven chemists and chemical en- 
gineers under the direction of L. W. Rain- 
ard, has some thirty projects under way 
in the field of chemistry and chemical re- 
search and is particularly active in re- 
search on by-product materials, color and 
color measurement, dyeing methods, im- 
provement of fibers, and the investigation 
of new sizing materials and resins. 


The physical research section, with a 
staff of three physicists and electrical en- 
gineers, under the direction of J. L. 
Barach, is engaged in the measurement of 
color, photomicroscopy, X-Ray diffrac- 
tion, and the use of electronic techniques 
for measurement of moving equipment. 
Recent applications of the cathode ray 
oscillograph to loom motions has resulted 
in interesting data pointing toward im- 
provement in loom speeds and loom de- 
sign. This group also develops the test- 
ing equipment for the basic research on 
fiber properties to which the fundamen- 
tal properties of the pile floor coverings 
The fiber 


properties is, of course, in its early stages, 


are related. measurement of 
but pioneering work has been done by 
this section and has already been reported 
in literature on fiber measure- 
ments. The group is also working on new 


property 


electronic and infra-red methods of dry- 


ing, on moisture determination, the ef- 
fects of panel heating on floor coverings, 
and similar projects involving the phy- 


sical properties of materials. 


The pilot plant areas, servicing both 
the product engineering laboratories and 
the research dye- 
ing, carding, spinning, weaving, and siz- 


laboratories, contains 
ing equipment, and similar semi-produc- 
tive~apparatus upon which processing can 
be carried out on a moderate scale so that 





A Section of the 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF 


REPORTER 


Air-Conditioned Laboratories at Alexander Smith 

and Sons Carpet Company, Devoted to the Physical Testing of Fibers, 

Yarns and Fabrics. In the Left Rear May Be Seen Two Wear Testing 
Machines while on the Right is a Fade-Ometer. 
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A Section of the Pilot Plant at Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Company 
Showing Carpet Loom Used for Experimental Purposes Together With 
Size Mixing Equipment 


mill processes and new products can be 
studied without interference with regular 
mill production schedules. Skilled 
chanics with long weaving experience and 


me- 


experience with equipment are a part of 
the laboratory staff assisting in pilot plant 
operations. 

The staff of the Research and Develop- 
ment the technical 
textile and allied 
tries, with company membership and sup- 
port of such organizations as the Amer- 
ican 


Division is active in 


societies of the indus- 


Society for Testing Materials, the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, the American Society for 
Quality Control, the Industrial Research 
Institute, the Research Institute, 
and the American Chemical Society. Mem- 
bers of the staff are 


Textile 
chairmen or mem- 


bers of committees in these various soc- 


ieties and have presented papers during 


the past several years which have created 
favorable interest and comment. 


The Research and Development Divis- 
ion is internationally known and during 
the past year distinguished scientists have 
from England, 
Australia, 


Laboratories 
Holland, 


visited the 
Scotland, 
and India. 


Sweden, 


During the past year, in addition to the 
applied and development of 
equipment, the Division has performed 


research 


more than 220,000 recorded physical and 
chemical tests on fibers, yarns and carpets 
and 


During the same period over 200 speci- 


for control, development research. 


fications and standards were issued, and 


34 development projects, which have con- 
tributed to annual savings of more than 
dollars in material and 


a million proc 


essing costs, were completed 





Terylene, the 
New British Fiber— 


(Concluded from Page 699) 


molds and _ bac- 
teria and particularly stable to light. 
From the above properties it would ap- 
pear that Terylene should be eminently 
suitable for tents, screening and other out- 
door fabrics, particularly in the tropics. 
Its high tensile strength should make it 
excellent for tire cords. Its resistance to 
chemical action should recommend it for 
filter cloths. The one serious weakness, 
which to date has apparently not been 
overcome, is its lack of affinity for dyes; 
so far only pale shades have been success- 
fully produced. Until this problem has 
been solved, Terylene will be seriously 


handicapped. 


water. It is resistant to 
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However, a recent I.C.1. patent (6) states 
can be 


adding pigments to the molten polymer 


that colored fibers obtained by 
before spinning. According to the patent, 
the pigment is first dispersed in “a differ- 
ent linear polyester or in a_ polyester- 
amide.” Further details are lacking at this 
time. 

It is interesting to note that the Du 
Pont Company are also interested in Tery- 
lene, which they are temporarily desig- 
nating as “Fiber V”. Production in this 
country may therefore be expected in due 


time. 


References 


(1) Whinfield, J. R. “‘Nature’’ 158, No. 4026, 
930 (1946). 
(2) Anon. 
(3) Anon. 


“Silk and Rayon” 27, 534 (1947) 
“Silk and Rayon” 217, 1396 (1947). 
(4) B. P. 578,079; 588,411; 588,497. 

(5) Anon. “‘The Knitter’, July, 1947, p. 32 

(6) B. P. 596,688. 
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Patent Digest— 
(Concluded from Page 698) 


procedure. According to an example a 
discharge paste contains Indigosol Violet 
AZB, Cellosolve and ethanol as solvents, 
sodium thiocyanate, sodium nitrite, urea, 
10% 
hyde sulfoxylate. The printed fabric is 
162° ¢, 
acidified in sulfuric acid and dichromate 
mt OO” C. 
and washed again. The discharge patterns 


thickener and about zinc formalde- 
dried, aged for 12 minutes at 
for one minute, rinsed, soaped 
are said to be sharp and very bright. 


S. Pat. 1,944,372 (Cela- 
nese) described discharges containing in- 


References: U., 


soluble reducing agents mixed with sol- 


vents (alcohols) or swelling agents. U. S. 
Pat. 1,957,494 


(same company) recom- 
mends a discharge paste, composed of 
zinc formaldehyde sulfoxylate, methanol 


S. Pat. 1,981,907 (Du 
Pont) suggests to use a discharge paste— 


and China clay. U. 


likewise on acetate of cellulose—contain- 
ing Rongalite, zinc thiocyanate in soluble 
form and diethylene glycol as a swelling 


agent. 


Cellulose Acetate Dyeing— 
Tetrahydrofurane as a 
Dyestuff Solvent 


Brit. P. 596,264 
Rhodiaceta, Dec. 31, 1947) 


G, 4, 07 


It is known to dye cellulose acetate or 
polyvinylfilaments from organic dyestuff 
solutions of water insoluble dyestuffs. The 
use of tetrahydrofurane: 
CH.———_CH:.\, 

O, proposed in the pres- 
CH.———CH.: 
ent patent, has the special advantage of 
bringing about deep colorations in a rel- 
atively short time, even on a pad, because 
of the fine dispersion of the dyestuffs 
and because of the high volatility of the 
solvent. A further advantage is that the 
solvent is readily soluble in water. 

References: U. S. P. 2,292,433 


nese): the following organic solvents are 


(Cela- 


used for dyeing acetate of cellulose with 
acid dyestuffs: methanol, ethanol and pro- 
Brit. P. 470,333 
posed dichloroethylene as a solvent for 
the same purpose. Brit. P. 576,927 (Cela- 
nese): direct dyes are dyed on acetate of 


panol. (Celanese) pro- 


cellulose using a mixture of lower acids 
and ethanol. French Pat. 809,836 (Usines 
de Melle): furfuralcohol and tetrahydro- 
furfuralcohol—thus compounds closely 
related to furane are used as dyestuff 


solvents. 
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TRADE NOTES 





e Improved Method for 
Indigosol Dyeing 


Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 451 
Washington Street, New York 13, New 
York announces a new, improved method 
for the dyeing of wool with Indigosols. 
The dyeing and subsequent developing is 
done at a temperature of 185° F. in com- 
parison to the old method which required 
boiling. The dyeing and developing time 
has been reduced from 2 hours to less than 
| hour. The new method may be applied 
in any of the conventional machines and 
it is stated that good results have been 
obtained on raw stocks, tops, yarns, and 
this 


method are said to be the non boiling of 


piece goods. Advantages of new 
wool, shorter dyeing time, and brighter 
shades with no decrease in color yield or 
fastness. All 
Blue IBC 


A three-page 


Indigosols except Indigosol 


may be dyed by this method. 
bulletin is available on 


request. 


e New Bulletin on Nylon 
Dyeing 

Nylon 

Effect of Dyeing Procedures’, which ap- 


A paper, “Studies on Dyeing: 
peared in a recent issue of the AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER, has been 
the 


Calco 


published as a technical bulletin by 


American Cyanamid Company, 


Chemical Division, Bound Brook, N. 5. 

Techniques and methods developed in 
the Calco laboratories for the investiga- 
tion of the dyeing of wool, rayon and 
other fibers, have been applied in this 
Exhaustion data deter- 


study of nylon. 


mined by a time-temperature technique 
and the penetration and location of dye 
in the fiber, determined by microscopical 
methods, have been correlated with 
methods of application and the tinctorial 
values of the final dyeing. 


This the 


laboratory experiments and presentation 


study endeavors to arrange 


of data in a manner which would be 
most useful to the dyer and which would 
reveal the progress of the dyeing action. 
The dyes for which data are given were 
chosen to include each classification used 
in practice at present. The time inter- 
vals, temperatures and the measurements 
color value 
to plant 


ion, to permit the practical application 


of exhaustion and were 


chosen with reference opera- 


of the experimental results. 
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e Dr. Olney Elected 
President of Howes 
Publishing Company 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Howes Publishing Com- 
pany, Dr. Louis A. Olney of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts was elected president of the 
company to succeed the late A. P. Howes. 
Dr. Olney has been a director of the com 


pany for a number of years. 

Dr. Olney is President of the Lowell 
Institution for Savings, a Director of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Lowell, and President 
of the Wannalancit Textile Company of 
Lowell. He is Professor Emeritus of textile 
chemistry and dyeing at the Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute, having active 
head of that department a few years ago 
after directing it from its inception. 


retired as 


Dr. Olney is well known as the founder 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, serving as its first 
president and, that 
office, was named President Emeritus. He 
was chairman of the Association research 


upon retiring from 


committee from the time of its formation 
until a short time ago 


A copy of Calco Technical Bulletin 
No. 798 may be obtained by addressing 


your requests to the Advertising Depart- 


ment, American Cyanamid Company, 
Calco Chemical Division, Bound Brook, 
N. J. 


@ Edwal Price Lists 


Edwal Price List No. 16, a folder giv- 
ing prices and describing 57 fine chemicals 
of various grades, manufactured and sold 
by Edwal fac., 732 
Street, Chicago 5, has recently been issued. 
Three the 


last Edwal price list, are included; these 


Laboratories, Federal 


new chemicals, not found in 
are used in the diazo field, in color film 
developers and in the blue printing field. 
Copies of the folder are available. 

Edwal Export Price List No. 16, a folder 
giving export prices and describing 57 
fine chemicals of various grades, manufac- 
sold and available for export by 


has been 


Copies of the folder are available. 


tured, 


Edwal Laboratories, Inc. also 


issued. 





e Houghton Product Index 


E. F. Houghton & Co., of Philadelphia, 
has issued a new attractive product index 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


e NEW 








PRODUCTS 


designed to guide purchasers in the vari- 
Houghton products. 





ous applications of 
The six page blue and white folder lists 
the products by trade name and their 
individual applications. They include such 
categories as lubricants, metal working, 
textile processing, leather oils and greases 
and hydraulic and transmission products. 

The back cover of the new product in- 
dex is devoted to a listing of Houghton’s 


seventy-five world-wide offices. 


@ Faculty Promotions at 
L.T.I. 


Eleven faculty promotions and several 
reassignments were announced recently by 
Kenneth R. of the 
The great 


the number of faculty members in the last 


President Fox Lowell 


Textile Institute. increase in 
few years to take care of the record post 
war enrollments have made the changes in 
grade essential, according to President Fox. 

Professor Charles F. Edlund was raised 
from assistant professor to full professor 


the 


created department of social sciences in 


and recently 


placed in charge of 
addition to assuming the duties of direc- 
tor of evening school. 

Six assistant professors were raised to 
the newly created grade of associate pro- 
fessor. The 
Harry C. 
tics and physics in the textile engineering 


new associate professors are 


Brown, in charge of mathema- 


department; A. Edwin Wells in charge of 
mechanical and electrical engineering in 
the textile enginering department as well 
as superintendent of buildings and power; 
John H. Skinkle, in charge of chemical 
testing and microscopy in the textile chem- 
istry and finishing department; John C. 
Lowe, in charge of worsted yarns in the 
wool department; Winford S. Nowell, in 
charge of woolen and worsted finishing 
in the textile chemistry and finishing de- 
partment; and James G. Dow, in charge 
of English in the department of languages 
and humanities. 

Four instructors were raised to the rank 


of assistant professor. The new assistant 


and 


L. Pero, in charge of wool fiber prepara- 


professors their duties are: Henry 
tion in the wool department; Ernest P. 
James, in charge of quantitative analysis 
in the textile chemistry and finishing de- 
partment; Henry E. Thomas, specializing 
in textile testing and mechanism; and Paul 
D. Petterson, in charge of machine tool 
laboratory. 

Assistant professor William G. Chace, 
was made director of libraries in addition 
to his duties as professor of inorganic 
chemistry. 
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@ Vinyl Chloride Resins 
Monsanto Chemical Company has an- 
nounced that it has begun commercial pro- 
duction of vinyl chloride plastic resins. 
Felix N. Williams, company vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Plastics 
Division at Springfield, Mass., said in New 
York at the Third National Plastics Ex- 
position that production followed several 
years of extensive pilot plant and research 
investigation and plant building. 
Vinyl chloride is best known for its 
elastomeric properties, Mr. Williams said. 
It is extensively used in films, raincoats, 
table other 
articles where waterproofing is needed in 


shower curtains, covers and 
sheeting. The material also is used for 
upholstery and handbag manufacture, in 
extrusion compounds for electrical wire 
insulation, hose manufacture and in mold- 
ing for auto parts and high fidelity sound 
recordings. 

Mr. Williams said that the present facili- 
ties for manufacturing resin will be fol- 
lowed shortly with calenders to produce 
both thin and heavy gauge film. Both the 
resins and the film will be sold under the 
trade name Ultron. 


The production of vinyl chloride plas- 


tics places Monsanto in a position to 
supply a complete line of plastics for all 


major uses, Mr. Williams added. 


@ DCAT Section Elects 
Officers 

The Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of Trade, 
composed of over 700 leading manufactur- 
ers and distritutors of drugs, chemicals 
and related products, held its 58th Annual 
Meeting at Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., Sep- 
tember 23-25; A new Executive Committee 
to serve during the next 12 months was 
the Friday 
afternoon, September 24th. At a special 
breakfast meeting Saturday morning, this 
elected the 
the Section to serve during 


elected at business session 


new committee following 
officers of 
the next fiscal year: Chairman—Robert B. 
Magnus, Vice President, Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc.; Vice Chairman—Lloyd 
I. Volckening, President, The Ivers-Lee 
Hugh S. Crosson, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc. (re-elected); Secretary 
—Helen L. Booth (re-elected). Carl M. 
Anderson, Ass’t. to President, Merck & 


Co., Inc., was reappointed Counsel. 


Co.; Treasurer 





The retiring Chairman, Fred J. Stock, 
Vice President, Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
was elected Section Representative to the 
Board of Directors of the New York Board 
of Trade at Friday’s meeting. 

The personnel of the new Executive 
Committee (exclusive of officers) follows: 


Stanley I. Clark (Sterling Drug, Inc.); 
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@e Ground Breaking Ceremony at P.T.I. 


“Upp 





Breaking Ground for the new Philadelphia Textile Institute at School 
House Lane and Henry Avenue, Germantown, Phila., Pa —September 15th, 
1948. Left to Right: Richard S$. Cox, Dean, Philadelphia Textile Institute 
(holds glass filled with dirt); Alban Eavenson, Eavenson & Levering Co.; 
Hon. Bernard Samuel, Mayor of Philadelphia; Bertrand W. Hayward, 
Director, Philadelphia Textile Institute; Theodore B. Hayward, Chairman, 


Building Committee, The 


Philadelphia Textile 


Institute Foundation; 


F. Everett Nutter, Vice President, Goodall-Sanford, Inc. and Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Philadelphia Textile Institute; Colonel 


Millard D. Brown, President, 


Continental 


Mills, Inc. and President of 


The Philadelphia Textile Institute Foundation (with shovel) 


Paul H. Douglas (Bourjois, Inc.); James 
G. Flanagan (S. B. Penick & Company); 
Dr. Russel J. Fosbinder (The Maltbie 
Chemical Company); Harold C. Green (L. 
Inc.); Robert L. Hut- 
chins (Commercial Solvents Corporation); 
Claude A. Hanford (Pharmaco, Inc.); 
Robert A. Hardt (Hoffmann, La-Roche, 
Inc.); Charles M. Macauley (Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co.); John P. Remensnyder (Heyden 
Chemical Corporation); Clark L. Rodgers 
(Owens-Illinois Glass Company); E. L. 
Shattuck (Abbott Latoratories); Fred J. 
Singer (E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., 
Inc.); Gerald L. Smith (American Home 
Products Corporation); William H. Shef- 
field, Jr. (Innis, Speiden & Co.); Charles 
P. Walker, Jr. (Citro Chemical Company). 


Sonneborn Sons, 


@e Preliminary Report on 
Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cals 


The United States Tariff Commission 
recently issued a preliminary report on 
United States production and sales in 1947 
of synthetic organic chemicals and their 
raw materials. This report gives separate 
statistics on chemical raw materials, inter- 
mediates, and finished products. It groups 
finished products according to type as dyes, 
lakes and toners, plastics materials, syn- 
thetic elastomers, plasticizers, rubber-pro- 
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cessing chemicals, surface-active agents, 
flavor and perfume materials, medicinals, 
and miscellaneous chemicals. Statistics are 
given for individual chemicals or chemical 
products whenever the data may be pub- 
lished the operations 


of individual companies. 


without revealing 
In 1947 United States production of 
tar, and oil-gas tar 
one billion gallons, 


coal-tar, water-gas 


amounted to over 
compared with 837 million gallons pro- 
duced in 1946, an increase of 168 million 
gallons. This increased production of tars 
was paralleled by an increased output of 
all tar crudes except motor benzene. 
Owing to the continued demand for high- 
gtade benzene, the output of motor ben- 
zene declined from 32 million gallons in 
1946 to an estimated 20 million in 1947. 
Production of high-grade benzene, on the 
other hand, was 168 million gallons in 
1947 compared with 136 million gallons 
in 1946. The output of toluene was 61 
million gallons in 1947 compared with 34 
million gallons in 1946; and naphthalene 
was 315 million pounds in 1947 compared 
with 242 million pounds in 1946. 
Production of crude products from pe- 
troleum and natural gas for chemical 
conversion amounted to 3.1 billion pounds 
in 1947 compared with 3.5 billion pounds 
in 1946. Sales in 1947 amounted to 3 bil- 
lion pounds, valued at 118 million dollars. 
The smaller production of these chemicals 
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in 1947 reflected the diminishing demand 
for butadiene used in manufacturing syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Total production of intermediates and 
finished products amounted to 16 billion 
pounds in 1947; sales were 10 billion 
pounds, valued at over 2 billion dollars. 
Increased output was reported generally 
in all groups except synthetic elastomers, 
production of which amounted to 1.2 bil- 
lion pounds in 1947 compared with 1.9 
billion pounds in 1946. For other 
portant groups, production in 1947 was 
as follows: Dyes, 212 million pounds; 
intermediates, 2.6 billion; and _ plastics 
materials, 1.3 billion. Comparable figures 
for 1946 were dyes, 186 million pounds; 
intermediates, 2.4 billion; and _ plastics 
materials, 1 billion. Many individual chem- 
icals were produced in considerably larger 
quantities during 1947 than during 1946. 

The statistics given in this report are 
preliminary and somewhat incomplete. 
However, they cover a sufficiently large 
percentage of total United States produc- 
tion and sales of synthetic organic chemi- 
cals so that they can be used for general 
comparative purposes. Complete statistics 
will be given in the Commission’s final 
which will be issued later. The 
final report will also contain a complete 
list of all chemicals included in the report 
and in virtually all cases give the names 
of the companies which produced them. 


im- 


report, 


Copies of the preliminary report may be 
obtained by writing to the Secretary, 
United States Tariff Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from the Commission’s 
office in Room 437, Customs House, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


© Bulletin on Metallizing 

“Whip Waste with Metallizing in Tex- 
tile Plants” industry bulletin No. 2 of 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 38-14 
30th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y., con- 
tains information of value to the main- 
tenance the industries. 
There illustrations of actual 
metallizing applications in machine main- 
tenance from Picker Room to Finishing 
Plant. 


man in textile 


are many 


How metallizing saves time and money 
is described in detail, by showing average 
time and material costs on more than forty 
metallizing applications found in textile 
plants. Copies of the bulletin are available 
On request. 


® Booklet on Renex 


Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, 
Delaware, has recently issued a bulletin 


on Renex, a new non-ionic detergent 
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which has been made nationally available 
after nearly two years of testing in com- 
mercial laundries in the East. Renex is a 
light amber liquid, said to be highly con- 
centrated in detergent power, derived from 
vegetable and petroleum base materials. 
It is said to be 100 per cent active, neutral 
in pH and harmless to delicate fabrics. It 
is stated that the product is non-foaming, 
effective in a wide variety of media, effec- 
tive over a wide temperature range, has 
excellent draining characteristics and is 
less irritating to the skin as well as being 
safe for containers and 
equipment. Renex may also be used in 
textile and fiber processing for scouring 
cotton, rayon and wool. Renex may further 
be used in compounding home launder- 
ing products, with ionic detergents, dish 
and bottle washing compounds, wall clean- 
ing compounds, dry cleaning soaps, wet 
cleaning compounds and spotting fluid. 
Copies of the booklet are available on 
request. 


washing food 


e Bernard Color Card 


Bernard Color & Chemical Corp., 333 
Hudson Street, New York 13, has recently 
published a new color card “Bernprint 
Colors for Weighted and Pure Silk” which 
represents the first group of dyes prepared 
specifically for textile printing and in- 
augurates the new “Bernprint” series of 
colors. It is stated that these dyes were 
developed after extensive tests and are the 
result of long collaboration with the trade. 
Copies are available upon request for 
Bulletin 24. 


e Stanetal Products 


Stanetal Corporation, 1300 Allen Street, 
Linden, New Jersey, announces that it is 
manufacturing phenyl methyl pyrazolone 
and Scarlet RC Base (4-nitro 2-amino anisol 
hydrochloride) and are prepared to supply 
volume tonnage on either or both of these 
commodities. The firm is also prepared 
to supply under contract the following 
intermediates of their own manufacture: 
benzidine hydrocloride, dichlorbenzidine, 
dianisidine sulfate, orthotolidine and naph- 
thol ASG. 


e Unisec Finish 

According to The United Piece Dye 
Works, Unisec is the newest member of 
its family of special finishes. The trade- 
mark Unisec is being adopted for the 
combination of two of its well-established 
special finishes; namely, Durasec, durable 
water-repellent finish, and Unidure, the 
permanent crease-resistant finish. 

Unisec processing, intended primarily 
for spun rayon and blended fabrics, is 
claimed to give rainwear fabrics the fol- 
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lowing advantages: (1) durable water re- 
pellency that dry 
cleaning. Spray test ratings range between 
80 to 100 before cleaning; 70 to 80 after 
repeated dry (2) 
crease minimizing pressing 
needs, that lasts the life of the garment, 
regardless of the number of dry clean- 


withstands repeated 


cleaning; permanent 


resistance, 


ings; (3) extra body and fullness, resilient 
suppleness, stretch-and-sag control, plus a 
wool-like hand; (4) free ventilation—a 
“breathing” quality which assures maxi- 
mum wearing comfort; (5) resistance to 
soil, perspiration, and nen-oily spots, there- 
by reducing up-keep cost to a minimum. 


e 1949 Spring Woolen and 
Rayon Color Cards 

The regular editions of the 1949 Spring 
Woolen Card, featuring Metal Tones, Por- 
celain Pastels and Cruiseway Colors, and 
the 1949 Spring Rayon Card, highlighting 
19th Century Pastels, Sunlure Shades and 
Metal Tones, were recently issued to mem- 
bers of The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion, it is announced by Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, Managing Director. 


@ Tagliabue Catalog 

A revised 36-page catalog, number 1101- 
J, has been published by the C. J. Tag- 
liabue Corporation, manufacturer of in- 
dicating, recording and controlling instru- 
ments for temperature and pressure. 

The catalog illustrates and describes in 
de:ail Tagliabue’s complete line of Celec- 
tray potentiometer pyrometers, which are 
said to be distinguished by their unique 
construction, embodying a phototube, a 
beam of light and a mirror galvanometer. 
It is stated that all models of these in- 
dicating, recording and controlling pyro- 
meters employ the Celectray principle of 
operation to achieve greater accuracy and 
almost instantaneous response. 

Catalog 1101-J is available upon re- 
quest from the C. J. Tagliabue Corpora- 
tion (N. J.), 614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, N. J. 


© To Represent English Firm 
Coaltar Chemicals Corporation of 420 
New York 17, has 
been appointed American representative 
for Wm. Butler & Co. (Bristol) Ltd. 
The Butler Company, distillers of tar 
and suppliers of rosin and petroleum since 
1843, maintains refineries and ocean in- 
stallation at Bristol, England. Under this 
arrangement, Coaltar Chemicals Corpora- 
tion will distribute a wide range of coal 
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tar chemicals of British manufacture. In 
addition, the corporation will continue to 
carry on its regular business operations 
as heretofore. 


@ Folder on Drucomine A 


E. F. Drew & Co., Boonton, New Jer- 
say, has issued a four-page technical data 
folder entitled “Drucomine A”. This prod- 
uct is said to represent the latest develop- 
ment in the technique of cationic finish- 
ing, aimed at a combination of high soft- 
ening efficiency with optimum retention 
of whiteness of white goods and the orig- 
inal shade and light fastness of dyeings. 
It is stated that this aim is attained by 
carefully controlled blending of a strong- 
ly cationic salt with substances of lesser 
cationic activity. The folder gives infor- 
the chemical nature of the 
product, physical properties, and suggest- 


mation on 


ed applications. Copies are available upon 
request. 


e@e New Sun Chemical Plant 


Construction has been started on their 
new plant in Wood River Junction, Rhode 
Island, the Sun Chemical Corporation an- 
nounced recently. The new construction 
will house the Warwick Chemical Divis- 
ion of the Corporation, consolidating the 
facilities of the plant in West Warwick, 
Rhode Island, and the present plant in 
Wood River Junction. 

The Warwick Chemical Division man- 
ufactures textile chemicals, including the 
water repellents Norane and Impregnole 
as well as metallic stearates, organic chem- 
icals and waxes. 

It is expected that the new plant fa- 
cilities will be in operation in the early 
part of 1949. 


@ Humphrey-Wilkinson, Inc. 


B. J. Humphrey and John W. Wilkin- 





B. J. Humphrey 
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John W. Wilkinson 


son are the leaders of a group which has 
purchased the Chemical Division of The 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Company and 
set up a new company under the name 
Humphrey-Wilkinson, Inc. John M. Bee, 
Alfred Bicknell, Victor V. D’Ancicco are 
also subscribers to the original stock issue. 
The officers are: B. J. Humphrey, Presi- 
dent; John M. Bee, Vice-President; John 
W. Wilkinson, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The new company will continue to 
manufacture and supply the broad line 
of intermediate molecular weight hydro- 
carbons, alcohols, ethers, mercaptans, etc. 
for which the former organization had 
become well known. It will also continue 
to manufacture heat indicator tubes for 
railroad bearings and other heavy ma- 
chinery. 

The former organization is being held 
intact under the new name. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is identified with its growth and 
development since its start in 1943. Pre- 
vious to that he was in the Research De- 
partment of Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. Mr. Wilkinson has been with 
the group since 1945 having come from a 
long service with Winchester Division of 
Olin Industries. Mr. Bee is Vice-President 
and General Manager of Macalaster- 
Bicknell Company in New Haven. 

The new company will continue to oc- 
cupy space on the premises of Connecticut 
Hard Rubber Company for a short period 
-kut plans soon to move to new quarters 
in the New Haven area. 


e Aerotex Softener-H 


It is stated that weaving and finishing 
of the new vinylidene chloride plastic 
woven fabric which is being used in in- 
creasing quantities for automobile seat 
covers and fashion merchandise has been 
found to ke considerably aided by a 
product of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s Textile Resin Department which 
prevents formation of static electricity. 
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The product is Aerotex Softener-H, orig- 
developed to impart 
constructed of both natural and 


inally softness to 

fabrics 

rayon fibers. 
According to the Resin De- 


technicians 


Textile 
partments, Cyanamid have 
now, in collaboration with textile finish- 
ers who specialize in the finishing of 
plastic fabrics, developed a method where- 
by Aerotex Softener-H can be applied 
from a bath at the looms or on a warp 
beamer. After the initial treatment, static 
electricity is said to be effectively con- 
trolled both during the weaving and the 


finishing. The application is extremely 
simple. 
One successful method is to use a 


trough at the feed end of the loom with 
a wicking device such as a wad of cot- 
ton or cloth covered roll. A_ sufficient 
amount of the softener is supplied in this 
way to remove the usual static reaction. 

If preferred, Softener-H can also be 
applied as the warps are being made up 
in the beamer in much the same fashion 
as has been described. Aerotex Softener-H 
has been used for some months as an anti- 
static agent for “Vinyon” N, rayon, wool, 
silk, nylon, and other fabrics. 


e P.T.I. Development Fund 


Committee 
Charles W. Carvin, National Chairman 
of the P.T.I. Development Fund, an- 


nounced that the following men will be 
associated with him in the organization 
of the Appeal this fall: 

Merwin Haskel, President, Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Corporation, will be Chairman of 
the Cotton Division. 

Matthew H. O’Brien, Secretary of the 
Rayon Yarn Producers Group, will be 
Chairman of the Rayon Division. 

M. C. Edwards, Vice-President, J. P. 
Stevens, Inc., will be Chairman of the 
Woolens Division. 


@ Report to Trade 
on Buxton Meeting 

Prompt action on questions concerning 
international unification of textile stand- 
ards, in order to prevent delays in a 
field which is notably important to tex- 
tile manufacturers and to both importers 
and exporters, was urged by D. E. Douty, 
Chairman of the American delegation 
which attended the meeting of Commit- 
tee 38 on Textiles of the International 
Organization for Standardization at Bux- 
ton, England in June. Mr. Douty and five 
other members of the delegation re- 
ported to the textile trade on results of 
the conference at a meeting September 
24 sponsored by the American Standards 
Association in collaboration with the ten 
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organizations which designated the rep- 

resentatives. 

The following reports were made: 
“How the Secretariat Was Settled for ISO 

Committee 38 on Textiles’. D. E. 

Dcuty, Chairman of the U. S. Delega- 

tion to the International Conference, 

Chairman of the Board, United States 

Testing Company designated by the 

American Council of Commercial Lab- 

oratories; the National Federation of 

Textiles and the New York Board of 

Trade. 

“Unification of Textile Test Methods’— 
William D. Appel, Chief, Textiles Sec- 
tion, National Bureau of Standards, U. 
S. Department of Commerce, designated 
by the National Bureau of Standards. 

“The Agreements on Atmospheric Test- 
ing Conditions for Uniform Results”’— 
George S. Buck, Jr., Technical Service 
Director, National Cotton Council of 
America, designated by the National 
Cotton Council of America. 

“What Was Done About the Definition 
of the term ‘Rayon’—-Recommendations 
for a Universal Yarn Counting Sys- 
tem”—A.G. Scroggie, Rayon Depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, designated by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

“Plans for Work on Color Fastness”—J. 
Robert Bonnar, Technical Director, 
General Dyestuff Corporation, desig- 
nated by American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. 

“The Program’s Future”—J. B. Goldberg, 
Director of Research, J. P. Stevens and 
Company, Incorporated, designated by 
American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists, Inc., National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc., Textile Research Insti- 
tute, New York Board of Trade. 

The British Standards Institution was 
assigned the secretariat, (the primary re- 
sponsibility for administration of the 
committee’s work), Mr. Douty said. In 
planning the future work, however, the 
views of the American delegation on the 
methods to be followed were made a 
part of the program. This included a rec- 
ommendation that, because of the im- 
portance of the proiect to international 
relations, the entire time of a technical 
secretary should be devoted to it, with 
an executive committee of 10 or 12 hav- 
ing as wide representation as possible in 
the textile field, and an International Ad- 
visory Committee consisting of an out- 
standing textile technologist from each 
country. 





“The conferees at Buxton recognized 
the importance in international trade of 
methods for testing textiles,’ Mr. Appel 
said in his report on the Unification of 
Textile Test Methods. “If a producer in 
One country and a customer in another 
are to exchange information about the 
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strength, colorfastness, shrinkage, and 
laundering, or other characteristics of the 
textiles in which they deal, they must 
make their tests by the same methods or 
have means for interpreting the results 
cbtained by one method in terms of the 
other.” 

The meeting showed that European 
practices in tensile testing differ widely 
from those in the United States. However, 
the meeting reached agreement on a num- 
ber of recommendations to be submitted 
to the national standardizing organiza- 
tions of the various countries for accept- 
ance. These are: 

1. The desirability of agreement on a 
basis for tensile testing so that test re- 
sults in different laboratories may be 
comparable. 

2. The tensile test should be a measure 
of resistance to simple tension, distinct 
from “fabric assistance.” 

3. The strip test is the most desirable 
for the purpose. 

4. Detailed requirements for the test 
should be provided in both metric and 
inch/lb. systems. 

5. The test strip should be 5 centimeters 
(or 2 inches) wide, 20 centimeters (or 8 
inches) long. The width of fringe, if any, 
should be 0.5 centimeters (or 14 inch) 
or 15 threads whichever is greater, unless 
otherwise agreed upon between the inter- 
ested parties. The initial tension to be 
applied uniformly across the width of 
the specimen should be 200 grams for 
cloths weighing less than 150 grams per 
square meter, and 1000 grams for cloths 
weighing over 500 grams per square 
meter. 

6. Preference should be given to con- 
stant-rate-of-loading machines where avail- 
able. 

7. When testing with constant-rate-of- 
loading machines, the time required to 
break the specimen should be 60 + 10 
seconds, and the takeup of the elongation 
should preferably be automatic. 

8. When testing with constant-rate-of- 
traverse machines of the pendulum or 
spring type, the machine should be equip- 
ped with speed-changing mechanism and 
operated so as to break the specimen in a 
standard time. The majority of members 
of the subcommittee favored a standard 
time of 60 + 10 seconds. 

The conference recommended that work 
be started on general methods of test ap- 
plicable to all types of yarn—for ex- 
ample, tests for tensile strength, twist, 
dry weight, etc.—and special tests,—for 
example, swelling in liquids. It also rec- 
ommended that work should be com- 
menced on methods of test for fibers with 
special reference to man-made fibers. 

Tests most urgently needed, the con- 
ference decided, are those for cloth, meas- 
urement of cloth dimensions and weight, 
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determination of cloth structure, and ana- 
lysis of fiber mixtures. 

Primary responsibility for the work on 
shrinkage of fabrics in washing; yarn test- 
ing; general methods and special meth- 
ods; was assigned to the United States. 
The responsibility for the work on color 
fastness tests with particular reference to 
light, washing and perspiration, was also 
assigned to the United States, jointly with 
the British. This latter assignment was 
made because of the work being done 
jcintly on colorfastness by the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists in the United States and the Society 
of Dyers and Colourists in England, Mr. 
Appel reported. 

Mr. Bonnar reported that a subcom- 
mittee on color fastness tests and one on 
shrinkage of fabrics in washing will be 
set up as part of the international project. 
It is expected that light, washing, and 
perspiration will be subjects considered 
first by the color fastness subcommittee, 
he said. 

Agreements reached on standard con- 
ditioning practices for textile tests should 
provide a sound basis for further work, 
Mr. Buck reported. Because of the sensi- 
tivity of textile materials to temperature 
and moisture in the air, the standard at- 
mosphere (temperature and humidity) un- 
der which textile tests are to be carried 
out are of importance if comparative re- 
sults in various countries are to be ob- 
tained. 

Agreement was reached by a commit- 
tee representing Belgium, France, India, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Finland, Switzer- 
land, the United States, the United King- 
dom, New Zealand, Czechoslovakia, and 
the USSR, on relative humidity 65%, tem- 
perature 20° C (68° F), and supplementary 
temperature of 27° C. (80.6° F). The at- 
mosphere for testing allowed a tolerance 
of plus or minus 2 percent from the stand- 
ard relative humidity and plus or minus 
2° C. from the standard temperature. 

The supplementary temperature was 
provided in recognition of the special 
problems arising from the unusual cli- 
mate in India and other tropical coun- 
tries. 

The American delegation considered 
that the tolerances placed the American 
testing conditions within the international 
range, Mr. Buck reported. 

Other subjects to be taken up later in- 
clude regain in textiles, the rate of mois- 
ture absorption by textiles and time to 
condition, the need to approach standard 
conditions from the low humidity side, 
and the effect of finishing on regain. 

The Grex system of yarn numbering 
(a grex unit defined as the weight in 
grams per 10,000 meters of yarn) and the 
denier system were given serious consid- 
eration with the idea of reaching agree- 
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ment on a uniform system, Dr. Scroggie 
reported. There was general agreement 
that any universal system should be di- 
rect, decentralized, and based on metric 
units, although no agreement was reach- 
ed on the use of the grex units or the 
gk system (a unit based on grams per 
1000 meters or grams per kilometer). 
Dr. Scroggie also reported that special 
consideration was given to the definition 
of the term “rayon”. The British Textile 
Institute has suggested “rayon” be used 
as a generic term for all man-made fibers. 
However, in the United States the defini- 
tion issued by the American Society for 
Testing Materials restricts the term to 
cellulose base-type fibers. The conference 
adopted a resolution agreeing that the 
use of the word “rayon” for all man- 
made fibers is undesirable. All countries 
are invited to submit suggestions for a 
family term for all man-made fibers. 
Subcommittees already set up to carry 
out the future work on unification of na- 
tional standards for textiles cover the fol- 
lowing subjects, Mr. Goldberg reported. 
Colorfastness tests, with particular ref- 
erence to light, washing, and perspira- 
tion. Participating countries: Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Netherlands, Swe- 


den, USSR, United Kingdom and U. S. A. 

Shringage of fabrics in washing. Par- 
ticipating countries: France, India, Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, United Kingdom, USSR 
and U. S. A. 


reduction of cloth width. 
Participating countries: Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Netherlands, United King- 
dom and USSR. 


Systematic restriction of the number of 
yarn Participating countries: 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, and USSR. 

Yarn testing—general methods and spe- 
cial reference to man-made fibers. Parti- 
cipating countries: Belgium, France, Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, United Kingdom, U. 
S. A., India and USSR. 


In addition, it was recommended that 
studies should be made on requirements 
for testing machines needed in carrying 
out this work. 


The international agreement on “S” 
and “Z” twist was recommended to the 
council of the International Organization 
for Standardization for publication. 


Systematic 


counts, 


The committee also offered its cooper- 
ation to the International Wool Textile 
Organization, Mr. Goldberg reported. 





A Classification 


of Direct Dyes 


(Concluded from Page 696) 


TECHNIQUE OF DETERMINING 
EXHAUSTION RATES.—In order to dif- 
ferentiate between the Class “B” and “C” 
dyes, the next step is to determine the rate 
and degree of exhaustion of each dye 
in the presence and absence of salt. To do 
this, swatches of spun viscose fabric have 
been cut from a single piece and dyed 
for periods of 6 minutes, 15 minutes, and 
45 minutes at 200° F. The amount of dye 
used for this is .65% on the weight of 
material. These three dyeings are done 
first in distilled water plus a wetting and 
dispersing agent and dye. The second set 
is done in similar baths plus 10% common 
salt. The degree of exhaustion is com- 
puted from spectrophotometric  trans- 


mission curves of the original dye liquors 
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and the exhaust liquors. It is felt that the 
measurement of the dye remaining in the 
exhaustion bath is sufficiently accurate for 
computing the exhaustion unless a shift 
in the wave length of maximum absorp- 
tion indicates the presence of non-ex- 
hausting impurities. 


METHOD OF APPLICATION TO 
VISCOSE RAYON CAKES.—Method I: 
Class “A” dyes are dyed satisfactorily on 
viscose rayon cakes when dyed for one to 
three hours starting without salt and at 
a temperature as Close to 212° F. as can 
be circulated. After 2 hour dyeing, salt- 
ing with common salt or Glauber’s salt 
is done gradually to obtain the necessary 
exhaustion. Lowering the temperature by 


shutting off the steam near the end of the 
cycle will aid in increasing the degree of 
exhaustion when necessary. 

Method IU: Class “B” dyes are applied 
by commencing the dyeing at the highest 
obtainable temperature and after 15 to 30 
minutes, adding graduated amounts of 
salt to obtain the necessary exhaustion 
in a total dyeing time of three hours. The 
salt additions should be very low to begin 
with and the increases should be very 
gradual. 

Method III: Class “C” and “AC” dyes 
are generally applied by starting at tem- 
peratures from 100° F. to 130° F. and 
raising to the highest possible tempera- 
ture in approximately one hour. Salting 
is then carried out as in Method II. It is 
sometimes necessary to go to four hours 
to obtain a level dyeing. With “AC” 
dyes, it is often possible to obtain ade- 
quate levelness with a Method I cycle. 


COMMENT ON THE CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS.—The “AC” classification has been 
given to those dyes which have a dif- 
fusion penetration approaching that of 
Class “A” dyes but also have an exhaus- 
tion without salt which places them in 
Class “C.” Pontamine Fast Black L can 
be used quite freely as a Class “A” dye, 
the same applies to Diazo Brilliant 
Orange GR. Again, there are several 
Class “C” dyes which in light shades ex- 
hibit considerably different characteris- 
tics than in heavy shades. Purpurine 4B, 
Fast Red B, Pontamine Fast Yellow 
NNLK, and Benzo Fast Orange WSA are 
examples of this type which, in medium 
to full shades, act more like Class “A” 
dyes, while pale shades are not easy to 
dye levelly. An explanation of this phe- 
nomena may lie in the supposition that 
the degree of substantivity which causes 
the high rate of exhaustion without much 
salt being added is slowed down consid- 
erably after a certain percentage of dye 
is on the fiber and, consequently, more 
migration and levelling is obtained in 
the heavier dyeings. 

Dyes will te found in Class “C” which 
are also close to the exhaustion proper- 
ties of Class “B” dyes. For the most patt, 
they have been placed there because of 
an initial high exhaustion without salt 
compared with Class “B” dyes combined 
with a very low diffusion penetration 
figure which makes them difficult to level. 

The classifications as applied by the 
writer are made for cake dyeing. In the 
dyeing of cotton yarn packages, however, 
the effect of the variables discussed is 
lessened due to a greater flow of dye 
liquor and decreased substantivity of the 
dyes with the result that much more 
freedom in dye selection is possible. At 
the same time, a knowledge of the dyeing 
properties of the individual dyes should 
be of considerable aid. 
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AND PLASTICIZING AGENT 


Corpolin is highly effective as an ingredient of vat 
print paste, absorbing the proper amount of moisture 
in the ager. Corpolin costs less than Y% as much as 
glycerine, which it replaces without change in formu- 
lation. Non-toxic and non-flammable, it is the finest 
humectant available at any price. 


Corpolin is valuable as a sizing agent . . . it prevents 
the sized warps from becoming dry and brittle. Gela- 
tine and glue are softened by Corpolin and prevented 
from gelatinizing. 


absorbed moisture in per cent 


Write today for technical data sheet and samples. 
Prove Corpolin’s effectiveness for your own process. 
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FOR LARGER PACKAGE DYEING 


COMBINATION PACKAGE AND RAWSTOCK 
DYEING MACHINES FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
CASHMERE, RAYON OR NYLON STAPLE. 


PACKAGE DYEING 


5”—152”—1%” PERFORATED TUBES OR SPRINGS, FOR 
COTTON, WOOL OR WORSTED, SPUN RAYON, SPUN 
ACETATE, NOVELTY YARNS AND RAYON CAKES, 
PIECE GOODS, CASCADE SKEIN TYPE AND CONVENTIONAL 
FOUR AND EIGHT POCKET HOSIERY DYEING MACHINES. 


PACKAGE EXTRACTING AND DRYING MACHINES, SAMPLE 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 


VENANGO ENGINEERING 


G & LYCOMING STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 24 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO, HUGH WILLIAMS COMPANY 


513 TRYON ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. A7 COLBORNE STREET 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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BERNABASE 
BERNABON 
BERNACET 
BERNACETINE 
BERNACHROME 
BERNACID 
BERNACYL 
BERNAFORM 
BERNAGEN 
BERNALAN 
BERNALIZARINE 
BERNALOIL 
BERNAN 
BERNANT 
BERNAPLAST 
BERNAPTHOL 
BERNASALT 
BERNASUL 
BERNAZINE 
BERNAZC 


BERNOII 


*“RERNCOLORS 


ernard Color & Chemical Corp. — 


°° PERN COLORS”? 


We proudly maintain the heritage of one 
of the oldest names in American Dyestuffs 


Fast color bases 


Developed acetate colors 


Special acetate colors 
Spec ial printing colors 
Chrome colors 


Acid colors 
Acetate colors 
Formaldehyde aftertreated 


insoluble azo colors 


Metallized acid colors 
Fast acid colors 

1uD ed vat lor 
Virect colors 
Vat colors 
Special plastic colors 
Developer or prepare 
Fast color salts 
Sulfur colors 


Basic colors 


Diazotized and developed 


Oil colors 





333 HUDSON ST. 
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For Stockings 
that Sail 
on the “Queen’ 


Sleek, smart and lovely . . . Stockings 
treated with Filaseal Resin Finishes 
have the “top rail” appeal that hosiery 
buyers know and look for. Even after 
hours of handling, folding and creas- 
ing on the hosiery counter, stockings 
finished with Filaseal return to their 
original shape. Filaseal supplies the 
added body and snag resistance neccs- 
sary for high-speed boarding, exam- 
ining, pairing, folding and packaging. 
AMALGAMATED CHEMICAL CORP. 


Philadelphia 34, Pa. :: Southern Division: 
1819 Spring Garden St., Greensboro, N. C. 


Filaseal 


—to cut down snags and pulls 


\ 
\ \ 


Stockings that look Stockings finished 
“handled” stay on with Filaseal sell 
the hosiery counter faster because they 
The products of Amalgamated Chemical Corporation include Hosiery Finishes, until all the “fresh’’ look better . . . stay 
Wetting Agents, Penetrants, Softeners, Detergents, Soaps, Water Repellent Finishes stockings are sold smooth and fresh 





ALKAMERCE, a Hartex product, is the ideal Thus, it permits larger quantities of cotton 
- —_- to be treated before additions of pene- 
mercerizing penetrant, scientifically made to 
: trant are necessary. 
give you these advantages: 
In the final analysis a mercerizing penetrant 
Eliminates all preparation of the yarn. must have the ability to cause caustic soda 
May be dissolved directly in the merceriz- solutions of mercerizing strengths to wet un- 


ing caustic. treated cotton rapidly. Let our demonstrator 


Does not lose its wetting power on stand- prove, in your plant, the su periority ot 


ing. ALKAMERCE. 


Does not form a scum in the caustic. 
HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ls easily washed out of the goods. 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Has low solvent effect on cotton waxes 
and pectins. 


Will not foam or cause sludge formation HARTER PROSUCTS 
P P Rayon Oils & Sizes Delustrants 
in caustic recovery systems. Nylon Oils & Sizes Leveling Agents 
Kier Bleaching Oils Cationic Softeners 
Has a low exhaustion rate. ALKAMERCE Finishing Oils Cotton Warp Dressings 


. . Synthetic Detergents Wetting-Out Agents 
is only slightly absorbed by the cotton. Contitedion hanide Welsidinn Aaoats 


Scrooping Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 
Splashproof Compounds 


Send for free booklet, “Mercer- 
izing and ALKAMERCE — The 
ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant 


RODUCTS 


based on research 
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Phone: SHerwood 2-1726-1727 


Cable Address: “PATCHEM,” Paterson, N. J. 


Synthetic Chemicals, Inc. 


335 McLEAN BOULEVARD 
PATERSON 4, NEW JERSEY 1282 Sunset 


Branch Office 


Los Angeles 


Manufacturers of 
SURFACE TENSION CHEMICALS — PENETRANTS — FINISHING AGENTS 
Since 1925 


INTRACOLS 


Properties: Tan paste. Readily soluble in water. Effec- 
tive in solutions of Glauber’s salt, calcium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, sodium chloride, aluminum 
chloride, and aluminum acetate. Effective as an emulsi- 
fier for fatty acids. 

Composition: Long-chain 
multip'e amino groups. 

Class: Cationic surface-active agent: emulsifier 


fatty acid amide containing 


JANUSOL 


Properties: Tan paste. Readily soluble in water. Effective 
under certain conditions as anionic or cationic surface- 
active agent. Stable in highly alkaline solutions, perox- 
ide solutions, and hypochlorite solutions. 

Composition: Mixture of lauryl and myristyl esters 
containing both primary amino and sulfated groups. 

Class: Wetting agent, dispersing agent (anionic and 
cationic). 


MULSOR 


Properties: Pale amber-colored liquid. Stable to heat and 
light; neutral. Soluble in all proportions in petroleum 
oils. 

Uses: Preparation of “soluble” oils 

Composition: Long-chain fatty acid ester 
multiple ether linkages. 

Class: Emulsifier. 


containing 


TENSOL 


Properties: Tan paste. Soluble in water. Unaffected by 
hard water, mineral acids, organic acids, caustic alka- 
lies, and bleaching and mordznting agents. 

Uses: Wettable sulphur and textile industries. 

Composition: A sulfonated alkylnaphthalene ether 

Class: Wetting agent, dispersing agent, emulsifier 


INTRAMINES 


Properties: White to light-tan powder. Soluble in water. 

Composition: “Sodium salt of sulfated lauryl and myristyl 
collamide.” 

Class: Wetting agent. dispersing agent, emulsifier, de- 
tergent. 


INTRAL 224 


Properties: Viscous, straw-colored liquid. Soluble in 
water. Non-ionic and neutral. Suitable where elec- 
trolytes or organic salts are undesirable: active in 
highly alkaline solutions. 


Composition: Saturated long-chain fatty acid ester con- 
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taining multiple ether linkages: very high molecular 
weight. 
Class: Wetting agent, dispersing agent, emulsifier 


INTRAL 229 


amber liquid. Soluble in water. 
Active in highly alkaline solu- 


Properties: Viscous, 
Non-ionic and neutral. 
tions. 

Composition: Unsaturated long-chain 
containing multiple ether linkages. 

Class: Wetting agent, dispersing agent emulsifier 


fatty acid ester 


INTRAL 384 
Data same as given for INTRAL 229 


INTRAL A. E. 


Properties: Viscous straw-colored liquid soluble in water 
Non-ionic active in highly alkaline solutions. 
Composition: Polar type compound with a high boiling 


point pH of approximately 1. 190% product containing 
no electrolytes. 


Class: Wetting and stabilizing agent. 


NEGAMINE 142A 


Properties: Cation active surface active substance having 
free basic amino groups. 

Composition: Amino esters of the long-chain fatty acids 

Class: Wetting, finishing, dispersing and emulsifier agent 


AZOCEL B 


A solubilizer for Diazotized, Developed, Naphthol, Acid 
and Acetate Dyes. Azocel B is a synthetic colloid, non- 
ionic in property and neutral. Stable in hard water, 
stable to azids, alkalies, salts and other electrolytes. It 
is a powerful dispersing agent and has the property of 
forming molecular compounds with water insoluble prod- 
ucts rendering them water soluble. 

Azocel B has the unique characteristic of rendering 
excellent stability to Diazo compounds, eliminates crock- 
ing, rubbing in naphthol dyeing. It gives good dispersion 
of acid and acetate colors. 


SOFTENER FG 
A durable type softener possessing a high degree of 
compatibility imparting a superior soft, smooth, supple 
hand. Its unique and important characteristics are re- 
sistance to hot iron scorching, will not discolor white 
goods, does not produce odors. Possess wetting ability. 
good dispersions and stable suspensions. Combines readily 
with synthetic resins and starches. It has resistance to 
repeated launderings and dry cleanings. Excellent for 

rayon yarns, fabrics and pile goods. 
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S V Woolrex Oils, 
sprayed on your stock, give you longer 
card runs before stripping, keep fibers 
soft and pliable during spinning, and 
then scour out easily with minimum 
amounts of soap. Get full details. 


(PRE-SHRINKING) .. . 
In pre-shrinking operations, S V Fin- 
ishing Oils assure quick, uniform re- 
wetting. They have proved their superi- 
ouity in such fabrics as twills, drills and 
denim, as wel! as in lighter materials. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and Affiliates 
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One of these Process Products may 
improve your Operations...Cut Costs 


With S V Worstex 
Oils, you can be sure of lofty white 
tops that stay white. You get uniform 
drawing and gilling, cleaner drawing 
rolls and more continuous operation. 
Spinning is improved. 


Ee 


(WATER-REPELLENTS)... 
SV Fabrisecs AA, BB, MP, add maxi- 
mum water repellency to your fabrics 
with minimum amounts used. They're 
unaffected by atmospheric tempera- 
tures and have no objectionab’ »dos. 


J 
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(FINISHING) . . . For 
finishing operations on cotton fabrics, 
you'll get excellent results with S V 
Finishing Oils A and B. These products 
form highly dispersed emulsions, pene- 
trate into the fibers. 


If you're processing 
rayons, investigate Socony-Vacuum’s 
special oils for your operations—S V 
Rayon Soaking Oil, S/V Rayon Con- 
ing Oil, and S/V Prorex Oil F, for de- 


ystering viscose rayon yarns 


Process 
Products 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP 





SKEIN DYEING MACHINES for all kinds of skein 


& 
yarn up to 1500+ capacity per batch. KLAUDER 
S 
RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINES, 250 to WELDON 


1500# capacity per batch. 


° GILES 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL DYE KETTLES 


WOOD AND METAL DYESTICKS. Vi AC 4 | N 7 


REPLACEMENT PARTS for all rotary dyeing COMPANY 
® 


machines. 





Adams Avenue and Leiper Street, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


— LOGWOOD BLACK 
SYNTHETIC Fre 


TEXTILE ec 


LEATHER »- WOOL SILK 
COTTON + FUR «= HAIR 
PIGMENTS 


> 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
ECONOMICAL - RELIABLE 


LOGWOOD HEMATINE QUEBRACHO 
TANNIC ACID SUMAC QUERCITRON 
FUSTIC GAMBIER FLAVINE 


7:ky YOUNG EXTRACTS--SERVING THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1869 


PROVIDENCE am ne 4%, scene 
RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 


CHEMICALS 


OFFICE and FACTORY 
2701-2733 Boston St., Baltimore, Md. CHICAG 
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E. F. DREW & CO. INC. 


EAST 26th STREET ° NEW YORK 1 


e FACTORY & !ABORATORIES: BOONTON, N. J.-° 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO - BOSTON - GREENVILLE, S.C. - MONTREAL, CANADA - RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL - BUENOS AIRES. ARGENTINA 
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f, fi . h * 
or finishing 
A full range of body, hand and drape for all fabrics. 


Resistant to laundering and dry cleaning. 


Easy to apply on conventional equipment; no curing 
required. 


» Compatible in bath with other finishing materials. 


» Impart slip proofing and snag resistance to woven 
and knitted goods. 


Binders for pigments and fillers. 


STANDAFIN 77 STANDAFIN 79 STANDAFIN R10 


Soft, full hand Intermediate firmness Firm full hand 


We welcome your inquiries on these and other Standafins. 


Write or call today. 


* 
* 
a 
* 
«€ 


DARD 
es OE cTS, Inc. ® 
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MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF ANILINE DYES SINCE 1916 


L&R ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


50 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 


HARRY L. LOBSENZ, PRESIDENT 
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- ++ A CENTURY AND A HALF OF CONTINUOUS BUSINESS -- - 


LOGWOOD 


the 
Oude Blacks 


BRANCHES: BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHICAGO 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: CANADA COLORS & CHEMICALS, LTD.. TORONTO & MONTREAL 


ANILINE DIVISION: NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


\re you looking for something special in the line 
of “DYESTUFFS” or “PENETRANTS” or “SOFT- 
ENERS”? 


Send your inquiries or samples to be matched 
How else 
Pigment-R 


Armour’s 332 stock points mean ; 
emulsion fc 


fast, dependable service 





How else cz 


E; U ‘ K N kK; V E .. L N EK R U.S. P.... A chemically-pure, people whc 
y vw au A il water-white glycerine, meeting 
all requirements of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia ... for use in Just check 
Mrer. & Imp foods, pharmaceuticals, cosmet- Thi — 
ad - or any purpose agent inned” ] 
ighest quality. Specific grav- E 


DYESTUFFS CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES Seeoeateens: | | s meuke 
gravity, 1.262—15.5°C./15.5°C. | - Non-infl. 


er ee Binie sugueieity | or clean 
I0Q9.11]-15 ! » : as a i€ for the explosives trade. Specific .- 
1209-11-13 N. tth St. 1210-20 N. Orianna St. { gravity, 1.262-15.5°C)15.5°C. | asy Pre 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. y a ARM OUR 


“ESTABLISHED 1917” = AND 


“Prompt Laboratory Service” ae? SS ye a COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Before sae start to DYE or P RINT 


get the facts on 


How else can you secure all the advantages of Sherdye 
Pigment-Resin Finishes in a water-thinned ‘oil-in-water’ 
emulsion for pad dyeing? 


How else can you gain from the experience of Sherwin-Williams 
people who make textile printing their lifework? 
Pad Dyeing 


Just check the following advantages of Sherdye 
Thinned” Pigment-Resin Colors: 


‘‘Water- 


1. Low Cost—No expensive solvent thinners 
2. No Equipment Tie-up for Color Matching. 
3. No Migration, 

4. No Exhaustion Problem. 


5. Non-inflammable—No inflammable solvents for thinning 
or clean-up. 


6. Easy Preparation—No extenders—no high speed mixers. 


PIGMENT, COLOR 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


. Easy, Fast Clean-up—Just wash equipment with water 

« Excellent Light Fastness. 

- Excellent Wash Fastness. 

Pigment Printing 
. For All Kinds of Cotton Goods: shirting, fabrics for pajamas, 
shorts, dress fabrics, curtains. 

. Wide Range of Colors. 

. Clear, Sharp Prints. 

- Excellent Light Fastness. 

. Excellent Wash Fastness. 
Remember, Sherwin-Williams laboratories stand ready to 
serve you. Our technicians welcome consultations and fully 
realize that every printing or dyeing job represents an indi- 
vidual problem. Call your Sherdye expert today. He’s a man 
who knows printing pigments and the sensational “water- 
thinned”’ Pigment-Resin Finishes for Pad Dyeing. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION OF. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


295 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK a. ¥. 


SOUTHER! AGENTS: SOUTHERN DYESTUFF CORPORATION. CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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RENAMINE 
D 


.FOR SCOURING 
AND DYEING. 
RUBBERIZED PILE FABRICS 


\Gaey 
ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
WICA COMPANY INC. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


ULUBOL +6* 
Su 
OFTENER 


A top notch synthetic detergent with 


dezirable kand or softness. Frequently 


eliminates use of a softening agent. 


Clzans effectively, wets out and penetrates 


at low temperature. 
Creates a stable foam. 


Priced attractively. 


‘77 UNITED “Se 
7 CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ‘ 


CORPORATION 


Main Office: 
753 MONTGOMERY STREET * JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 


sulfated amide. 


Manufacturers of special chemical products 


to meet most every textile requirement. 


X Chemical Co., Inc. 


Estab. 1900 
225 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Plant: 
YORK AND GOLGATE STREETS -* JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
Branches: | 


GREENSBORO, N. C. * PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
pe Western Ag Agents: SUD PRODUCTS CO., LALLY ILL. Lad | 


MARK °f QUALITY 
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Paddle Hosiery 
Dyeing Machine 








Rotary Hosiery 
Dyeing Machine 






















This popular machine is used in many 
out of every 10 pairs of hosiery made . a> el h i bh 

' . , ee 
the United States and Canada are a Se ee ee a 


ed in Smith-Drum machines. United States and Canada. 
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Pulsating Skein Dyeing Machine 


mpletely revolutionized 
Ne Bysing none eentey For dyeing heavy woolen, worsted 
and cotton yarns. Intermittent flow 


d th i 
oe te omy waitine of dye liquor keeps yarn free of 






isfactory for fine count silk snarls. Facilities are provided for 


d rayon. reversing flow. 








Beam and Package Dyeing Machine Package Dyeing Machine 


Radically new type of 

machine for dyeing Most important installations of this 
beams or packages in- 

sures uniformity of re- type machine in recent years have 
sults... plus real 

economies in operation. been made by Smith-Drum. 





Pressure Extracting Machine 


Package Extractor 


Extracts packages with air, right on 


tovides more uniform extraction, with- : 
the carrier as removed from the 


but distortion of package. Reduces dyeing machine. This machine is gen- } 


sbor in loading and unloading. type blower drying. 





B 
erally used in combination with port- , 
bs 


PACKAGE DRYING MACHINES 
Cabinet Type Port Type 


a 


for better fabric odors use 
* 
texodors 


a group of deodorants and reodorants especially blended for use in textiles. 
Easy-to-use, effective, tenacious. Send for Sindar Bulletin 48-2. 


for effective mildew protection use 


compound G&-# 


the efficient mildew- proofing agent... highly fungicidal, germicidal, antiseptic... 
non-toxic and non-irritating. Sample and literature on request. 


SINDAR )emaaaausbe 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 


*Texodor Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


acheth 
Color Matching Stuytights 


Standardize your color match- 


ing, avoid rejects, speed op- 
erations and you will lower 
your production costs, with a 
Macbeth Color Matching Sky- 
light, the recognized standard 
color matching light source 


throughout the world. 


Let Macbeth help you with 


your color matching problems. 


MACBETH CORPORATION 


227 WEST 17TH ST. - NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Detergents 


that clean better and wet out fast! 


Three concentrated detergents from which to choose—the first an 


“across-the-board” scouring and wetting agent, the second partic- 


ularly effective for wool yarns, the third an excellent scouring agent 


in alkaline solutions. The Houghton Man can recommend the best 


for your particular need. Ask him, or write us for suggestions. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 33, Pa. and Charlotte 1, N. C. 


A non-ionic liquid 

detergent and exception- 

ally fast wetting agent having a 

wide range of applications. Not 

affected by high or low pH solu- 
tions; good in hard water. 


Effective non-ionic A highly concen- 

scouring agent over wide trated detergent espe- 

pH range; not affected by hard cially good for scouring in 
water, usable on all types of solutions having pH above 7, and 
fibers, particularly for woolen in combination with any type of 


yarns and fabrics. alkal 


CERFAK 
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No. 3 of a Sczi2s 


New Tools % 
for Industry _, 


POLYSIZE RESIN EMULSIONS 
Raw Materials for Better Textile Finishes 


Polysize Resin Emulsions enable the finisher to combine the best 
qualities of plastics with textie fibres, Progressive manufacturers of textile 
finishes will want to know more about the Polysize Resin Emulsions 
listed below, 


POLYSIZE 117-H 
1. Permanent starching of cotton piece goods, On a dry basis, 117-H 

is many times more effective than starch in imparting firmness. 
Use Polysize 332 where smooth ironing is required. 
Bodying, dulling, weighting and stiffening nylon, rayon and silk 
goods. 
Launderproof and dry-cleaning proof permanent stitiener for 
cotton goods used as inserts for collars (including shirt collars) 
and lapels, 


POLYSIZE 177 

1. In combination with clays, talc and pigments, as a flexible 
filling and weighting finish for cotton, rayon and linen goods. 
Helps prevent dusting in brittle finishes, 
As an extremely launderproof and dry-cleaning proof finish for 
rayon, nylon and cotton goods, 
With non-permanent finishes such as starches or gums to give 
improved fastness, 

4. As an addend to pigments for printed goods to reduce crocking. 

Also available in harder and softer grades. 


POLYSIZE 220 
1. Used alone or as a supplement to POLYSIZE 117-H for dulling 
nylon, rayon and silk. 
2. Imparts dulling effect and a pearlescent sheen to rayon goods 
without rendering stiffness. 


POLYSIZE 311 


1. Flexible, non-chalking finish for ribbon stock. Imparts weight 
and excellent handle, 


2. Slip-proof finish for nylon and rayon, Good dry-cleaning re- 
sistance. 

3. Sprayed top-coat finish for woven paper goods (auto seat covers) 
to impart lustre. 


POLYSIZE 328 *““AQUAMER” 


A water soluble sodium salt of a high molecular weight polymeric 
acid for warp sizing. Available as a thick gel of 25% solids. 


Fn 


Write today for Technical Data Sheet and working samples. 


AMERICAN POLYMER CORPORATION 


PEABODY - MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE ‘INFRED’ 
GAS OR ELECTRIC RADIANT HEAT 


Section of Tenter Frame Dryer 


e TENTER FRAMES SINGERS 
e STEAM CANS © SLASHERS 
e CURING BOXES DRY BOXES 


Infra-Red speeds up production! 
Let us show you how these systems 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY. 


PROCESS HEATING, INC. 


Industrial Heating Engineers 
346 Warren Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


EXPORTERS—IMPORTERS 


Aniline Colors * Dyestuffs * Pigments 
and 


Textile Chemical Auxiliaries 


CHEM-COL COMPANY, INC. 


82 WALL STREET NEW YORK (5), N. Y. 
CABLE ADDKESS: COLORANTES NEW YORK, ALL CODES 


October 18. 1948 











, 
AGENTS IN THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE AREA FOR SHERDYES 
MADE BY THE SHERWIN WILLIAMS CO. 





CONTINENTAL! 


for 
Chemical Products 


HIGH IN QUALITY 
YET ECONOMICAL 


DETERGENTS 
FINISHES 


RESINS GUMS 


(Synthetic) (Natural & Synthetic) 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CO. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


..|.@ rellable 
source of supply 


PIGMENTS 
DYESTUFFS 
CHEMICALS 


24 West 45th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 7-8460-1 
Cable: Edmendell Newyork 
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Design 
Gaston 
Dyeing 
solved 
more ¢€ 
conven 
choice 
Follow: 
and lal 


FLEXI 
beams, 
the Co 


Beam ai 
Cheeses 


ct 


jor Economical Quatlity- Controlled Dyeing 


if 


Designed not only to improve quality but also to lower costs, 
Gaston County's fully automatic Combination Beam and Package 
Dyeing Machine introduces many definite improvements that have 
solved the dyer's problems of “how-to-do-it” better, faster and 
more economically. The flexibility, ease of operation and all-round 
convenience of these combination machines make them a sound 
choice for the varied dyeing requirements of the textile industry 
Following are a few of the Gaston County features that save time 
and labor — eliminate costly guesswork and waste. 


FLEXIBILITY. With a simple change of material carriers; cones 
beams, tubes, roving, raw stock and cheeses can ALL be dyed in 
the Combination Machine 


Beam and Package Bleaching Machines . . Rapid “‘Rlower Tvpoe” 
. Hot Waxing Attachments for Thread Yarns . . 
. Dye Beams—Dye Tubes . 


Extracting Machines 
Package Yarn Shaping Machines . 


Cheeses and Cones 


ALBERT R. BREEN 

80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Western Territory 


Orving Machines . 


View of installation in one of the world’s largest textile mills, 

showing a battery of 17 of our latest type ‘“‘automatically con- 

trolled” pressure type Combination Beam and Package Dveing 
Machines: also extractor and “blower type” dryers 


POSITIVE CONTROL. From the loading to the unloading of the 
kiers, every phase of the dyeing operation is under positive control. 
Less skilled help is required because all machines are equipped 


with automatic temperature controls . . . automatic dye liquor flow 
reversing mechanisms . . . patented two-way running wash system 
. . dye liquor flow controls. 


ACCURACY IN MATCHING COLORS. The newly developed robot 
DYE-MASTER controls provide permanent records for matching 
colors quickly and perfectly 


CAPACITY. Extremely compact in design, machines are available 
in single or multiple kier set-ups, ranging from 1 to 2000 pound 
units — in Stainless Steel, Monel, Nickel, Iron 


Density Controls for Beam Warpers . . Roving, 
Auxiliary Equipment for Dye Houses 
. Carriers for Package . . 


a Lares 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 
Woolworth Bida., New York, N. Y. 
G. Lindner, Manager 
Eastern Teriitory 
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DIRECT FAST COLORS 


Extremely fast to 
light, and/or water 


ALL THE BRIGHT 

DESIRABLE SHADES WITH 

EXCELLENT SOLUBILITY AND , 
Welded, reinforced construction gives Blick- LEVEL DYEING PROPERTIES. 


man small ware extra durability to with- 

stand hard daily use in the busy dyehouse. 

For sizes and specifications send for our 

small ware circular. YOUR INQUIRIES 
ARE INVITED 


STAINLESS STEEL PAILS 
Built to take a beating. Welded 
construction for extra strength. 
Round corners for easy, thorough 
cleaning. Made of #18 gauge 
stainless steel for corrosion re- 
sistance. Ears are formed under 
rolled rim of the pail and trans- @ | Re L t A ww q 
mit part of the load to the rim. COMPANY, INC. 
Capacity to 20 quarts. Write for 45-24 PEARSON ST. * LONG ISLAND CITY - N. Y. 
Bulletin 7028. : 


STAINLESS STEEL BUCKETS 
Easy to clean. For extra strength 
quarter inch thick reinforcing 
bands are welded at top and 
bottom. Handles of ‘2 inch di- 
ameter mild steel rod are welded 
to upper reinforcing band. Round 
corner bottom speeds cleaning. ; They stay tight... 
Built of heavy gauge stainless Anchorfastt Nails won't loosen, rust 
steel. Capacity to 100 gallons. : s ager ae 
Send for Bulletin 7029. or corrode out like ordinary nails. That's 
because of their patented design and the 


fact they are made of Monel.* 


ermine 


hen, Tiny annular grooves around the 

STAINLESS STEEL DIPPERS A shank of the nail firmly grip the wood 

Made to withstand rough handling. Hemispherical 7 
bowl of #16 gauge 18-8 stainless steel with #16 
gauge stainless tapered handle-socket welded on. 
Capacities 1 pint to 4 quarts. Handle of 4 quart size atin H commonly found in textile processing. 
reinforced. Send for Bulletin 7030. . = pene Stronger than steel...stiff...easy to 


as iumey are driven in. And the rustless 
Monel readily withstands any corrosives 


drive, Anchorfast Nails will put an end 
" to rickety conveyor trucks, leaky «hs 
Write for mk Sete and vats, loosening ceilings and _ floors. 
__ a eo Send today for FREE testing device 
neon and list of distributors. 

iReg. 1. S. Pat. Off. Independent Nail & Tack 


EMBLEM OF SERV,CE 


All D 


S. BLICKMAN, INC. VU GneGuar Ave. as Monel. 10: lower maintenance wera 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


boxes, linings, cylinders, dry cans, rolls, hoods, tanks. 
‘ 67 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5,N.Y- 


and ra 
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a BIG reason why 


more and more Textile Mills are 
upon these proved 


IDAHO 
POTATO STARCH 


* Magic Valley Processing Co., 
OF IDAHO 


* St. Anthony Starch Co., Inc., 
OF IDAHO 


* Menan Starch Company, Inc. 
OF IDAHC 


POTATO & TAPIOCA DEXTRINES 
RAPIDOGEN GUM 
xwantesm TAPIOCA FLOUR...SAGO FLOUR 
oe LOCUST BEAN GUM 
CASEIN...ANIMAL GLUE 


* SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, unc. 


“America’s Largest Distributor of Potato Starch” 


15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


AFTER CHLOR-T 


After Hypochlorite Bleach 
Saves 3 to 5 handlings. 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICALCO.., INC. 


104P-43 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
So. Office: 617 Johnson Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, INC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Telephone: PRospect 6-3512 


Harotp W. Bircu 
Currorp W. Bircu 
STaNnLey W. Bircu 


v 


Southern 


Builders of - 
NEW and IMPROVED DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY, Southern. 
for Woolens, Worsteds, Cottons, Rayons, Silks and Pile Fabrics , 
1» Fst also MILL SEWING MACHINES oer a ee 


That's Greenville, S. €. 


WELL BUILT MACHINES of MODERN DESIGN 


BIRCH TREE. 
Establishec 
188 


nd the 


d the 
wood 
ustless 
rosives 
essing. 
isy tO 
in end 


she ' 
Pes “y . Re-Enforced Adjustable Slot Vacuum Box with 


floors. a oe le Handwheel Adjustment (Patented), with Ring 
Type Slot Seals. Used on Continuous Crabbs, 
Scouring Machines, Scutchers, Dryers, etc. 


ete NEW BALL BEARING CONTINUOUS 
i Heavy Duty All Ball Bearing OPEN WIDTH MACHINE 


CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING 
MACHINE 
with Vacuum Extractor 


All Drives by Cut Gears or Roller Chain 
Drive by Built-in Motor, for opening and 
extracting woolens, worsteds, plushes, cottons 
and rayons. Excellent extraction. 


tober 18, 194% 


GIVES EXCELLENT AND 
UNIFORM EXTRACTION 
ON WORSTEDS, RAYONS, 
COTTONS AND PILE 
FABRICS 
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Pressure applied through Pneumatic Cylin 
ders and machine fitted with Cloth Guider 
For crabbing Worsteds, Serges, Rayon Mix- 
tures, Gabardines, etc. Scouring for Pile Fab- 
rics, Dyeing or Soaping for Cottons and Rayons. 
Individual Motor or Side Shaft Drive Machine 
made of material suitable for application, 
stainless, wood, cast iron. Last Nip a 30,000 
pound squeeze for extracting 











DYESTURF MANUFACTURERS 


Since 1017 


OTTO B. MAY ie 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT CHARLOTTE, N. C. Representative 
198-214 NIAGARA STREET DYER S. MOSS 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 1301 LIBERTY LIFE BUILDING 



















If it’ 
vats 
plant 


Bein, 















possi 
Ten ways to use 


the Gurley 


natec 


Lows 


* 
Permeometer grea 


Stee] 


Engi 
for 1 
steel 


Sout 


eoeeeeeee 


Use the Gurley Permeometer 
for measuring: 
1. Wind-proofness of cloth 
2. Quality of filter cloth 





glad 


Here’s the versatile instru- 


we 


ment for quickly and accu- . Use requirement of cloth 
rately measuring air permea- intended to resist or pass 
bility of fabrics which permit air. 
passage of from 1 to 400 cubic 4. Water-resistant proper- 
feet of air per square foot area _ ues. 

5. Coolness or warmth ot 


at a pressure drop of 0.5” of 
water. Write for Bulletin No 
1600. W. & L. E. Gurley, 512 
Fulton, Troy, N. Y. 


GURLEY 


clothing material. 

3. Construction of cloth 

. Penetration into cloth ot 

various coatings. 

8. Retention of fillers 
starch and sizing in cloth 
afterlaundering orclean- 
ing. 


Scientific Instrument Makers 9. Compactness, nap or fi- 

Since 1845 ber arrangement in cloth 

after fulling, washing 

: spices a sizing or other treat- 
"Conforms t s ent eth .of Testing for ; 
Air Permeability of Text. Fabrics’? D737-431 ments. 


1 


) Amount of wear afte! 
abrasion tests 
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Stainless Steel 


MEANS GREATER SAVINGS 


If it’s a pressure chamber (as illustrated), tanks, 
vats or the many metal fabrications used in your 
plant... Stainless Steel will mean greater savings. 
Being non-corrosive, Stainless Steel eliminates the 
possibility of wet materials becoming contami- 
nated. Colors remain true in successive runs. 
Lower upkeep, fewer repairs and rejections mean 
greater savings . . . so be sure to specify Stainless 


Steel. 


Engineering facilities geared to industry's needs, 
for the fabrication of both stainless and carbon 
steel, are available to you. Truitt... one of the 
South's most important fabricators of steel, will 


gladly figure your job without cost or obligation. 


Lak Lt 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
© GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA « 


ks @ Dyeing Vats © 





seine tek ee, Reid a Alb echamcal Agutators 
ge nein a a ees And Many e ainte tee] Produ 
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QUALITY .. 4 
PRODUCTS 





MERCOPEN 


The mercerizing penetrant which is 
water soluble. 


FASTER Penetration 
EASIER Rinsibility 
NO SCUM IN CAUSTIC 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICALCO.,INC. 


1041-43 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
So. Office: 617 Johnson Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 











ANILINE OIL 


CRESYLIC ACID 


AYLIDINE 








COALTAR CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
William D. Neuberg, President 

GRAYBAR BLDG., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y 

TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9508 

CABLE: “‘COALTARKEM’ 
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ves ree TRUSTED 





CHEMO 






WILL IT WEAVE? 


Use the patented IP-2 *Scott In- 
. the advantages 


of CHEMO BLEACH W 


cline-plane Tester to evaluate yarns, 





both warp and filling, for weaving 
ability. IP-2 ‘‘Picturizes’’ the tensile 


; = ls a substantive colorless dye effective 
properties of the yarn, providing V/ 


in slightly acid solution only. Showr 

valuable records for production con- J Does not increase light absorption, but a 
trol and purchasing. Literature upon increases total light reflection. ery n 
; helps 

request. J Can be used successfully on wool skeins yn 
or wool piece goods which have or have pen 


“Adequate Testing Always Pays” not been previously bleached. 
J Overcomes yellow tint of white goods. 
Registered Trademark 


J Does not impair tensile strength of 
fibre. 


SUOTT TESTERS, INC. DE PAUL = 


S A \ S NS 
Vases yk 44-27 PURVIS STREET 


OEE LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 





sSs§ 
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PREVENT 


pick-ups and 
pulled threads 


with 


NYLON OIL*82 


SELECTED FOR USE 
ON THE NEW 
FIDELITY 400 


Nylon oil # &2 is specially 
developed for today’s pro- 
duction needs in runnin: 
10, 15 and 20 denier ny- 
lon. Special blending over- 
comes effects of dyeing 
and preboarding. Nylon 
Oil +82 is used straight 
—not in an emulsion with 
water or emulsifying 
products. Oil Cups for 
use on full fashioned or 
seamless hosiery ma- 
chines of all makes are 


available in quantity. 


Shown here in oil cup at- 


tachment on the modern 
Fidelity 400 seamless hosi- 
ery machine, this new ol tion? Write now for sam- 


ples of Nylon Oil #82. 


Why not test this produc- 


tion aid in actual opera- 


helps keep the percentage 
of seconds or irregulars 


down to as little as 2%. 


Specialties for 
SCOURING 
STRIPPING 

PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


LUBRICATION 





Oils for all textile conditioning requirements 


o. F. 2ZUEM CUOUMPAN YT 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Knoxville, Tenn. @ Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


October 18, 1948 
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CARBONIZING at Wyandotte 
Goes Faster with MICROMAX 


\ finishing department organized for high quality 
work at maximum speed is at the Wyandotte Worsted 
Co.. Waterville, Maine. 





Pheir Hunter carbonizing range has two acid tanks. 
and a preliminary hot 


instead of the customary one, 
water bath, enabling them to saturate so rapidly that 
the rate of output for many weights of cloth is limited 
mainly by the capacity of the dryer and carbonizer. 


Proper acid strength at any speed is automatically 
held by the Micromax Conductivity Controller, at 
which the foreman and superintendent are looking 
Phis instrument measures the acid strength of the bath 
electrically and throttles its automatic acid valve to 
maintain the desired concentration. It saves time 
and labor, gives more level color and more even 


shrink 


and furnishes an indisputable process record. 


If vou would like additional information on 
Micromax Conductivity Controllers. send for Catalog 


EN-95. 






LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4965 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA 


LEEDS & NORTHRU 


TELEMETERS 





“*FASUR NG INSTRUMENTS - 
Trl. Ad N-95-700-0860(1) 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS + HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 


LXXXIN 


2 








® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS @ 





POSITION WANTED: Chemist, 27, 242 years protec- 
tive clothing, 14% years production planning experience. 
Prefer position production, textile finishes or allied field 
Write 


“xecutive caliber preferred 


| Metropolitan area 
Box No. 511. 


TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Wanted 
by well-established sizing specialists to help develup line 
of texule auxiliaries and fimshes. Kequire: young man, 
at least 5 tu 1U years’ experience in wet prucessing and 
finishing, good sales persunality. Guod salary for right 
man, excellent future. Southeast. Write Bux 344. 


TEXTILE CHEMIST: Well established manufacturer 
NYC area seeking textile chemist with extensive knowl- 
edge and experience in manutacture and development of 
textile auxiliaries. Knowledge of dyeing and finishing 


preferable. Excellent prospects for right man. Write Box 
No. 420. 


WANTED: Technical Sales Agents by basic chemical 
nanufacturers with over twenty years’ experience in textile 
held. 


finishing. 


Write, giving experience in wet processing and 
If you have the contacts, we will furnish the 
products, research facilities and advertising support. Write 


Box No. 485. 


WANTED: Salesman for textile detergents and specialties 
a growing 


Write Box 


excellent opportunity for advancement with 


tirm. State age, 


No. 507. 


experience and education 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMEN'1 


Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, 


SERVICE: For 
Managers, Superintendents 
ind others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men. Many positions paying attractive salaries open for 
Inc., 294 


Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over Fifty Years in busi 


‘apable men. Charles P. Raymond Service, 


ness 


WANTED: Hosiery and yarn dyer 


Must have techmeal 


knowledge and experience to match shades and supervise 


lveing and bleaching operations. Excellent) opportunity 
for right man with large mid-western hosiery mill. Give 


Write Box No. 505 


full background and salarv expected 


OFFERING 


Metropolitan area, with some knowledge and experience in 


CAREERK—To a young man, in the 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Important manufacturer of textile chemical processing 
specialties offers unusually lucrative position to qualified 
sales representative to cover Alabama, Mississippi, Geor 
gia, Tennessee. Practical mill background in textile dyeing 
and finishing essential. (cood working knowledge of rayon 
and acetate processing desirable. State age, training, experi 
ence, references. Our organization knows of this adver 
tisement 


Write Box No. 508 


Prosperous Southern Chemical manufacturing firm desires 
to contact a full fashioned dyer to represent them in Nort! 
Carolina and Tennessee. The job entails considerable 
traveling but only occasional week-ends away from home 
This position will guarantee basic salary, bonus if and 
when earned by the company as a whole and liberal travel 
ing expenses and car mileage. If no car, will purchase one 
We cover paint, air conditioning, full fashioned, seamless 
and bleachery fields. All letters in strictest confidence 


Write Box No. 509 









QUALITY 





PERFORMANCE 





We EXPORT... 


DYESTUFFS 


In spite of recent price imcreases 
almost throughout the entire im- 
dustry, we have managed, in most 
instances, to maintain our old price 


schedules. 


We adhere scrupulously to the 
standards of quality and service 
which our many friends abroad 
have been accustomed to expect 
from Us. 


Ever ready for new connections of 
a constructive character, we solicit 
specific inquiries from imterested 
consumers. 


L. L. RONA & CO., INC. 


Established 1929 


dyeing and finishing. A fast growing progressive chemical 40 Exchange Place a 
manufacturer requires wide-awake representation. Salary. New York 5, N. Y. 

Write Box No. 510 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 OF 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER published _bi- 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1948 


otate of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Norman A. Johnson, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, denos»es ava 
says that he is the Managing Editor of the AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly or tri-weekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, (section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations) printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher—Howes Publishing Co., Inc., One Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Editor—Dr. Louis A. Olney, 118 
Riverside St., Lowell Mass.; Managing Editor—Norman A 
Johnson, One Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Business 
Manager—None. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) 


Owner: Howes Publishing Company, Inc., One Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y 


Stockholders: 


Estate of Alfred P. Howes, One Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Cecil R. Howes, State Line, Mass.; N. H. Hiller, Car- 
bondale, Pa.; Louis A. Olney, Lowell, Mass.:; Jos. L. Schroe- 
der, Hartsdale, N. Y.; Myron D. Reeser, Maplewood, N. J.; 
H. F. Crawford, Baldwin, L. I.; L. R. Keeffe, West Redding, 
Conn.; C. E. Tolsdorf, Forest Hills, L. I.; D. H. Singleton, 
One Madison Ave., N. Y.; Shirley I. Reeser, Maplewood, N. J 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


NORMAN A, JOHNSON, Managing Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of 
October, 1948. 


(SEAL) CAROLINE ESSENBREIS 
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longer 


HERE*S HOW ?£ Star holds on to the molecules 
of oxygen in the peroxide until its release 

is needed for bleaching. When no oxidizable material 
is present, Star prevents the waste of 

peroxide. In either standing-bath or saturator 
systems, Star Silicate, as the peroxide 


assistant, extends the working life of the bleach bath. 


Star's purity makes it stable to dilution 
and heat. Its reserve alkali gives added life to 


the bleach solution. 


For longer-working bleach baths that save 
you money, for higher production of whiter goods, 


Star Silicate is the choice. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
1135 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


star brand 


Notary Public, Kings County, Clerk’s No. 192, Register’s silicate 

No. 51-E-9, N. Y. Co. Clk.’s No. 293, Reg. No. 50-E-9. (My 

commission expires March 30th, 1949.) 
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rOK FAST PENETRATION 
And to assure a 
BETTER HAND — 







For Your Yarns 
and Fabrics 





Aquakal 74 is the rapid penetrant 
and leveling agent that tops the 
list—by Draves Test and on your 
Also used for rewet- 


“SANFORIZED- 


machines. 
ting in producing 
fabrics. 


Hydroxy Hand Cream — for the operators 
handling nvion to keen their hands smooth. 


Two of a Full Line of Kali Textile Chemicals 


KALI! MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


427 Moyer Street e Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


HYDROSOLS 


... detergents 
penetrating 
agents 


=] * ANILINE COLORS 
and DYESTUFFS 


* PEROXIDE of HYDROGEN 
and CHEMICALS 


Gout COLOR and CHEMICAL COMPANY 


206 WATER STREET > NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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CONSTANT RESEARCH AND LABORATORY CONTROL 


For a Quarter of a Cen- 
tury Burk-Schier Wet 
Processing Agents have 
met the test of chemical 
effectiveness by the qual- 
ity of the textiles they 


have helped to produce. 





Yes ... we are twenty five years young . . . and now as ever we at 
Burkart-Schier are constantly alert to the challenge of the industry's new 


needs .. . developing and perfecting Wet Processing Agents that help today's 


textiles do a better job. 


We believe that our experience and knowledge in this field will enable 


us to be of greater service to the textile industry in the years ahead. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


7 Vary, [elelc7.\ KNOXVILLE NASHVILLE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Want to add 128 years 
to your experience? 


How would you like the assistance of trained 
textile finishing experts on your mill staff backed 
by 128 years of experience at no extra cost to 
you? Every time you buy a Butterworth Machine, 
you receive the full benefits of 128 years of ex- 
perience in the wet end of textile finishing —an 


experience unequalled in the textile industry. 


Butterworth engineers study your production 
problems—fabrics being processed, space limit- 
ations, length of runs, and many other additional 
factors. They recommend the proper equipment 


to increase production and lower costs. 


Find out about Butterworth Compartment wash- 
ers that run at speeds in excess of 200 yards per 
minute. Find out about the Butterworth High 
Speed Automatic Tenter which can handle fabric 
at speeds of 200 yards per minute. Find out about 
the new Butterworth Streamlined “J” Boxes with 
specially designed reels and mechanism for high 


speed operation. 


And only Butterworth designs, builds and installs 
a complete range of equipment for bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, printing and finishing. Get 
the full details on Butterworth equipment by 


writing today. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE DIVISION, Providence, R. I. - 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. - W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. - ARGENTINA: 


Storer & Cia., Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & Co., 


, Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co. - BOLIVIA: 


Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., 


Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Medellin - CUBA: Thos. 


F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito 


FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene Campin, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: Slobotzky, S. A., Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE EAST, 
MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, INDIA: Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Otto 
Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson Goteborg 
URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas, 
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GLUCONIC ACID 


OFFERS IN 


“a Giaconic acid is a general 
and DYEI N tf ! purpose acid for many phases of print- 


ing and dyeing. It is non-toxic, non-corrosive, 
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economical, easy and practical to handle in most 
fol oJ ol oh ilolarmelare Mcclaulelrelilolarn 
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efficient mild acid medium for the development of soluble vat 
dyestuffs ......... in linen and cotton piece goods by the chlorate 
olalfo Mol @malslUlicel MT(-tolullalcm lacla-tsPa el Lolamal-leiceliP ohio odLimeluliulelalie) 
rol amelulusrolalioMel-tahcelihi-r ome Ll icelal (morale ME MelaMlel-tel Molhil-lanaeliol 23m iolan iil: 
preparation of stable print pastes for screen application and high speed 
machine work. 
Its special metal sequestering and metal complex-forming properties are 


important. This ability to combine with such contaminants as iron, copper and 


aluminum in solution results in clear, sharp, air-bright colors with many dyes and 


particularly with soluble vat dyestuffs. 


Exceptionally mild, non-volatile, considerably less destructive to cloth fibers than 
the stronger acids often encountered, gluconic acid is especially suitable for the 
exhaustion of dye baths, acid development, rinsing, and souring processes. 
Dilute gluconic acid solutions are suggested for the restoration of color 
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PFIZER GLUCONIC ACID 


is available as a 50% aqueous solution. Our Technical Service Staff 
welcomes any special questions regarding the application of 
Gluconic Acid, or we will send you a sample on request. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, 

New York 7, N. Y. 
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A BETTER REDUCING AGENT 


Customers are critical of textile printing. 
And your best assurance of favorable comment 
—sales — is to use Discolite with vat 


colors and discharge pastes. 


DISCOLITE RETAINS its efficiency at high temperatures. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL . . . sodium sulphoxylate formalde- 
hyde, supplied in highly concentrated lump or powder form. 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fine performance results 

in white and colored discharge printing . . . 

in hydrosulphite indigo printing. 

GOOD FOR STRIPPING, TOO. When other stripping 
agents fail, Discolite often does the job . . . an 


extra economy typical of all Royce Products. 


Remember these two important points: Discolite is a 
reducing agent; it’s made only by Royce. 


RYY53 Slee 5, 


MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* » PAROLITE* » FABRITEX* ¢ DRYTEX* 
VELVORAY* © CASTROLITE* © VATROLITE* » ZIPOLITE* + GUMOLITE* 
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